= The fiasco at the crime lab 
= The controversy over Director Freeh 
= The impact on the 
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Im sure welll get used to the rain in Seattle. 
We moved to Las Vegas for the schools. 


Sedona has this amazing energy. 


Cleveland is back. 


Six girls for every guy in Atlanta. 
Butit’s a dry heat in Phoenix. 


You get more house for your money in Plano. 


‘Telluride. It’s the next Vail. 


Hey, what about Alaska? 
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Lots of greener pastures. One car. Make it a good one. The Civic Sedan. Simplify. 


1-800-33-HONDA, ext. 349 and www honda.com. 
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New Labour: Britain’s Tony Blairruns The FBI on Trial: The once highly respected 
agency comes under harsh attack (see COVER) 


well ahead of the Tories (see WORLD) 
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Stepping Out: Mary J. Blige’s new 
album is a winner (see THE ARTS) 
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Excessive worrying 
Feeling keyed up 
Anxiety attacks 


Obsessions or 
compulsions 


heart palpitations 
Phobias 
Sleeplessness 


Uncomfortable in 
social situations 


if the answer is 

yes, take a FREE 
anxiety screening 

on May 7, 1997 


Get a free confidential 
visit with a doctor or 
‘ANDUETY mental health 
sta professional. 
To find a 
National Anxiety 
Disorders Screening 
Day site nearest you, 


Call 1-888-442-2022 
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A Monumental Mistake 


The F.D.R. Memorial misses the essence of the man 


HEY CAME HUMBLY AND QUIETLY LAST WEEK IN WHEELCHAIRS AND WITH 
leader dogs and a sign-language interpreter, hopeful paraplegic old men, 
and vigorous middle-age people except for their weakened limbs and 
dimmed eyes, and glowing youngsters with silence in their ears. 

They were a coterie representing 50 million disabled Americans who were 
invited by the U.S. Park Service to preview the sprawling monument for 
Franklin Roosevelt to be dedicated May 2. The monument spreads out grandly 
on 7.5 acres along Washington’s Tidal Basin, great blocks of ocher South Dako- 
ta granite carved with the soaring phrases of F.D.R.’s that brought this nation 
through economic collapse and war. 

But in the $48 million monument there is no depiction of Roosevelt in the 
wheelchair he used for 24 years, nothing in the gardens and along the pathways 
to show his disability at a glance for those who remember and for children who 
never knew the personal struggle that shaped him. 

The small vanguard of disabled people left the site saddened, believing to 
_ a person that the monument seemed 
* lifeless, lacking the heroic vibrancy of 
F.D.R. with his radiant smile, head 
back, steering himself into that des- 
tiny he saw beyond all adversity. “The 
essence of the man is missing,” said 
wheelchair user Mike Deland, chair- 
man of the National Organization on 
Disability. 

And a handful of Gallaudet College 
students in sign language declared it in- 
complete history as they had learned it 
and said they would join a demonstra- 
tion planned for the dedication day. 

Mick Countee sensed the empti- 
ness because after he broke his neck in 
a diving accident, while he was a Har- 
vard student, his mother told him, “Son, if Franklin Roosevelt could be Presi- 
dent, you can finish your education.” Countee, a black, not only finished but also 
went on to get a law degree from Georgetown and an M.B.A. from Harvard. “Not 
a day went by,” he said last week, “that I did not think of Roosevelt and Roy Cam- 
panella.” Campanella was the Brooklyn Dodgers catcher who was paralyzed in 
a car accident but never despaired in public. 

Jim Dickson, the man organizing the demonstration, stood nearly sightless 
along the huge monument walls and imagined how a statue of Roosevelt in a 
wheelchair at the entrance would bring the stone to life. When Dickson was sev- 
en he was told by his doctor that he had juvenile macula degeneration and would 
soon be blind. As he walked with his parents out of the doctor’s office, his moth- 
er told him, “If Franklin Roosevelt, who had polio and was in a wheelchair, could 
be President, then you can do what you want.” He never forgot. 

This cry for understanding from the disabled community is being heard. At 
least 16 Roosevelt family members now seek a design alteration. A demonstra- 
tion at a New York foundry casting some of the sculptures halted a press con- 
ference. Another protest is planned around the office of monument designer 
Lawrence Halprin in San Francisco. 

Former Presidents Bush, Ford and Carter have urged an additional sculp- 
ture to show Roosevelt in a wheelchair, and Bush has sent off a “Dear Bill” note 
to Clinton in hopes he can encourage a peace before Clinton gives the dedica- 
tion address. Meanwhile every historian of consequence who has considered the 
issue has concluded that the monument is a tragic misreading of the spirit of 
F.D.R. and a grave misstatement of history for the generations to come. be 


Protesters want his wheelchair seen 
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“IF YOU LOOK FOR VALUE, 
YOU MAY FIND PERFORMANCE.” 


« Now you can join the many investors who have 
recognized the significant opportunities presented by 
searching for undervalued and overlooked securi- 

ties. The Franklin Templeton Group now offers 

you 4 additional value-oriented funds designed 

for capital growth to help complement your 
investment portfolio. 

= Mutual Series is one of the premier names 

in equity mutual funds. Each of the funds below 


Michael F. Price 


received an overall 5-star Morningstar rating, as of 
12/31/96.' The Morningstar ratings 
measured each fund’s perfor- 
mance against a universe of 
1,826, 1,058 and 598 
domestic equity funds for the three-, five- and 

ten-year periods, respectively. 


$-Star 
Morningstar Rating’ 


= Mail in the postage-paid card or call 
Franklin today for more information. 


, President 
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These funds may invest in mergers, consolidations, liquidations and reorganizations as well as 
in lower-rated corporate bonds. Foreign issues may incur special risks including currency 
fluctuation and political uncertainty. Investors should carefully assess the risks to principal and 
income associated with these types of securities as discussed in cach fund’ prospectus. 


The Momingstar rating is based upon performance when the fund had no sales charges or Rusk 1 2b-1 
fees. Class I and 1] shares which were initially offered on November 1, 1996, have not been rated. 


Morningstar proprietary ratings reflect historical risk-adjusted performance. The matings are 
subject to change every month. Past performance is no guarantee of future results. Morningstar 
ratings are calculated from the fund's three-, five- and ten-year average annual returns in excess 
of 90-day Treasury bill returns with appropriate sales charge adjustments, and a risk factor that 
reflects fund performance below 90-day T-bill returns, The one-year rating is calculated using 
the same methodology, but is not ¢ component of the overall rating. Ten percent of the funds in an 
investment category receive five stars and 22.5% receive four stars. Morningstar ratings for other 
periods ended 12/31/96 are the following: Mutual Beacon, (5), (5) and (5) stars; Mutual 
Qualified, (5), (S) and (S) stars; Mutual Shares, (4), (5) and () stars; and for the Mutual 
Discovery, (5), (N/A) and (N/A) stars among 1,826, 1,058 and 598 domestic equity funds, 
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1-888-FRANKLIN EXT 


for three, five and ten years, respectively, The Mutual Beacon Fund received 4 stars; Mutual 
Qualified Fund received + stars; Mutual Shares Fund received 4 stars; and the Mutual Discovery 
Fund received 5 stars for the one-yeur period among 2,959 domestic equity funds, 


Performance figures shown pertain only to Class 1 shares of the fund. The fund offers other 
share classes, which are subject to different fees and expenses which will affect their per 
formance. Please see the prospectus for more information. 


Cumulative total returns show the percent change in value of an investment and average 
annual total returns represent the average annual increase in value of an investment over the 
indicated periods, ended 12/31/96. All calculations have been restated to reflect the 
current, maximum 4.5% initial sales charge and assume reinvestment of dividends and 
capital gains at net asset value, Returns have not been restated to reflect Rule 12b-1 fees 
which are included only from each plan's implementation on November 1, 1996. Such fees 
will affect subsequent performance. Investment return and principal value will fluctuate 
with market conditions, and you may have a gain or loss when you sell your shares. Past 
performance does not guarantee future results. 


Franklin Templeton Distributors, Inc. 
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YES! I would like a free prospectus containing more complete information on the Mutual Series Funds, 
including sales charges, expenses and risks. I will read it carefully before I invest or send money. 


Mutual Beacon Mutual ‘Qualified Mutual Shares 
1am currently a Franklin Templeton shareholder. 
1 am currendy a Mutual Series shareholder. 

Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip 


Daytime Phone 
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Mutual Series Funds 


777 Mariners Island Boulevard 
San Mateo, CA 94404-1585 
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The TIME FAMILY SAVINGS 
SPREE Entertainment Book 


contains coupons for enter- 


tainment choices including 
movies, restaurants, car 


rentals, and more. 


The TIME TRAVEL PROGRAM 
gives you access to low prices 
on travel plus information on 
vacation packages and auto 


rental discounts. 


TO ORDER: Send a check or 
money order for $3.50 to 
TIME, P.O. Box 60140, Tampa, 
FL 33660-0140. 
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IT 1S OBVIOUS THAT THE 38 MEMBERS OF 
Heaven's Gate who committed suicide 
were sure their leader, Marshall Herff 
Applewhite, was the real thing [NATION, 
April 7]. He sounded good, offering hope 
for the future and requiring morality 
and kindness toward others. That is 
what is frightening about counterfeits— 
they look and sound like the real thing. 
We should all question whether our reli- 
gious leaders have done anything to jus- 
tify their claim to authority. 


Jeffrey M. Key | 


Fullerton, California 


IF ONE MAN HAS THE POWER TO PER- 
suade 38 followers to abandon their lives 
and families and commit suicide in the 
hope of leaving the earth aboard a space- 
ship, then maybe it is time for all of us to 
find our own comet and get as far away 
from this planet as possible. 
Alex Hoefinger 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


THE EARTH IS TO BE “RECYCLED”? A UFO IS 
hiding in the tail of the Hale-Bopp 
comet? Human bodies are nothing but 
“containers”? In Julius Caesar, Shake- 
speare showed he understood this think- 
ing: “But men may construe things, after 
their fashion, clean from the purpose of 
the things themselves.” 
Gary Garshfield 
Irvine, California 


WHAT HAPPENED IN RANCHO SANTA FE, 
California, was by no means a tragedy. 
Thirty-nine people did what they felt 
was necessary to achieve eternal happi- 
ness. They died of their own free will. 
Who are we to question their motives? 
We should not mourn their death. They 
fulfilled their purpose in life and died 
content. Who could ask for more? 
Alex Stewart 
Summerville, South Carolina 


POLLSTERS TELL US THAT APPROXIMATELY 
34% of Americans believe the Bible to be 
literally true, word for word. When you 





Inside the Cult of Heaven’s Gate 

6¢ What scares me most is the fact 
that there are more Marshall Herff 
Applewhites out there. What are we 
doing about it?99 


Isabelle Weerawardena 
Yakkala, Sri Lanka 


reflect that this belief includes walking 
on water, rising from the dead, angels, 
ghosts, demons, unclean spirits and a 
miraculous cure for blindness, it’s clear 
that there is an enormous mass of igno- 
rance here. Should we be truly surprised 
that the Heaven's Gate leaders hood- 
winked their followers? The leap from 
biblical beliefs to the absurdities of this 
particular cult is a small one. 
Anne Nicol Gaylor, President 
Freedom From Religion Foundation 
Madison, Wisconsin 


| LOGGED ON TO THE HEAVEN’S GATE WEB- 
site. There I discovered some of the most 
mind-numbing material I have ever 
read, It amounted to a 96-page suicide 
note. I don’t believe the approach of the 
millennium is going to have a profound 
effect on the universe or the planet. But 
in that strange universe that is the 
human mind, different laws apply. Any- 
thing is possible. 
Matt Butts 
St. Louis Park, Minnesota 


THE GOOD NEWS? CULT LEADER APPLE- 

white gets the recognition he craved by 

being on the cover of your magazine. The 

bad news? He doesn’t know about it. Or 
does he... ? 

M. Arnold Glueck 

Newport Beach, California 


TO THE NEXT CREW DEPARTING FOR THE 

“Level Above Human,” I suggest that 

before leaving their “containers” or bod- 

ies behind, they fill out some organ- 
donor cards. 

Stefan Vladescu 

New York City 


IF THE CULT MEMBERS WERE RIGHT, THEY 
could be sailing away now on that UFO, 
admiring their shiny new containers, 
sampling new foods and trying to write a 
computer program that would let all of us 
back on Earth know that it worked. 
Susan Shaw 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
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Introducing Seville STS with OnStar. 
A satellite/cellular communications system so advanced, it gives 


you power no BMW or Mercedes-Benz can match. 
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NOW THERE'S ALLEGRA”. THE PRESCRIPTION 
SEASONAL ALLERGY MEDICINE THAT LETS YOU GET OUT THERE. 


Experience something different this allergy season. So you Allegra and placebo are cold or flu (2.5% vs 1.5%), nausea 
can experience more. Because this season, there’s Allegra. (1.6% vs 1.5%), and menstrual pain (1.5% vs 0.3%). 


Only you know how miserable your seasonal nasal allergies And Allegra is safe to take as prescribed —one capsule, 
can be—and how some medicines can make you feel. That's _ twice a day for people 12 and over. Most important of all, 
why Allegra was made to give you nondrowsy relief from its effectiveness doesn’t wear off as the day wears on. 
symptoms like sneezing, runny nose, and watery, itchy eyes, ¢o discover what it takes to get out there this year. Talk to 
but lets you feel like yourself your doctor. Because we don’t need to tell you much else 

i In fact, in tests conducted by allergists, drowsiness in people —_ about Allegra* The relief you'll feel says it, ahhh, all. 

; who took Allegra was similar to placebo (sugar pill), 1.3% vs 

0.9%. The most commonly reported adverse experiences for _* Please see additional important information on adjacent page 
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This allergy season, go far ahhhfield. 
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Bnet 
Prescribing tn! 
ALLEGRA™ 
(fexofenadine hydrochloride) Capsules 
60 mg 


as of July 1996 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

ALLEGRA™ is indicated for the rete! of symptoms 

p Reseed adhe per het era vnebeeagpetdbe aga d ma eow 
Symptoms treated Renae Be cane sneezing, rhinorrhea, itchy 
nose\patate throat, itchy/watery/red 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 
ALLEGRA™ is contraindicated in patients with known hypersensitivity to 
any of ts ingredients. 


PRECAUTIONS 
In two separate studies, fexofenadine hydrochionde 120 mg twice daily 
(twice the was co-admirestered e in 
ano mg means 9 duxen oF hearts Se 8 Wee ag 
State to normal, teers (n=24, each study) 
in adverse events of QTc interval were 
subjects were administered fexofenadine wide alone orf Compr. 
nabon with erythromycin of ket ‘The findings of 
are summarized in the folowing 
Effects on Fexofenadine 
ne of Co-Administration 


120 mg Every 12 Hours (wie recommended dose) 
ane Seen 


Concomitant AUC of 0-124) 
Drag (Peak (Extent of 
concentration) systemic exposure) 
+82% +109% 
(500 rng every 8 hrs) 
Ketoconazole 7138% +164% 
(400 mg once daly) 
mechanisms of these interactions are unknown, te for 
interaction with other azole or macrolide has not been 
Studied. These changes in plasma were within forge of are 
9 adequate cinecad traits 
had no effect on the of erythromycin or 
caronogerc potential reproductive 5-5 texotenadine 


) 

ae, Effects: C. There was no evidence of terato~ 

gorictly Sk or SEES 5 erat Tereenene Sones 80 Ss ee ae 
doses produced fexofenadine plasma AUC values that were up to 


dose), 
There are no le and well-controlled in pregnant 
Fexolenadine should be used pregnancy only if the 
Denetit pustties the potential nsk to the 


placedo-controtied trials, 42 patients, age 60 to 68 received 
doses of 20 mg to 240 mg of texolenadine twice namin ences 
events were similar in this group to patents under age 60 years. 


In placebo-controtied clinical trials, which included 2461 

receiving fexofenadine hydrochloride at doses of 20 mg to 240 mg 
twice daily, adverse events were similar in texotenadine hydrochioride 
and 


that were reported greater than 1% of patients who received the 
recom Gaily of fexofenadine ( twice 
dally), and that were more common with texofenadine placebo, 
Bre Listed in the following table 

Adverse Experiences in Ptacebo-Controtied 

Seasonal Rhinitis 
Clinical Trials at Rates of Greater Than 1% 
Faxofenadine 60 mg 
Twice Twice 

Adverse Experience (n-679) (0671) 
Viral Infection (cokd, fu) 25% 15% 
Nausea 1s is 
Oysmenorhea 1% 
Drowsiness 13% 0.9% 
Dyspepsia 1% 0.6% 
Fatigue 13% 09% 
Adverse events occurring in greater than 1% of fexofenadine hydrochio- 


nde-treated patients (60 twice daily), but 
the placebo-treated 


magnitude of laboratory abnormaiities were similar in 
fexofenadine nionde and placebo-treated patents. 
Prescribing Information as of July 1996 
Hoechst Marion Roussel, inc. 
tewen Cine MO 64137 USA 97949201/0108A7 
albO796c1 (© 1997, Hoechst Marion Roussel, inc. 


Hoechst Marion Roussel, Inc, * Kansas City, MO 64134 
A member of the Hoechst Group 
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Managing the IRS 


YOUR REPORT ON PROBLEMS AT THE 
Internal Revenue Service [BuSINESs, 
April 7) failed to acknowledge what is 
actually working at the 1rs: its employ- 
ees. Last year IRS workers processed 
more than 200 million tax returns and 1.2 
billion pieces of information. Unfortu- 
nately, the current IRS management has 
launched a plan that will erode customer 
service and, in turn, voluntary compli- 
ance by taxpayers. The agency is imple- 
menting a program that will eliminate 
the jobs of 2,100 mrs employees who pro- 
vide assistance and information to tax- 
payers and hire some 1,300 new, 
untrained employees to do the same 
work, in many instances several hundred 
miles from the communities they are to 
serve. The irs should abandon this plan. 
Robert M. Tobias, National President 
National Treasury Employees Union 
Washington 





Bring Back the Sleaze! 
While some readers were thankful 
that New York City’s 42nd Street is 
being spruced up and made safer 
{Show Biz, April 7], several were 


Times Square had prostitutes and 
_ drug dealers,” wrote André 

_ Albuquerque, a resident of the Big 

_ Apple. “So what? In a big city like 
_ this one, I expect these things. Not 

all of us want to live in Disney 

_ World. Bring back the sleaze to 


990-0-0-9-6-0-0-000O 


42nd St: 


290-0-3-0-0-00-0-0-03* 
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AFTER READING ABOUT THE ANCIENT 
computers and costly inefficiency of the 
trs, I had to check the date of your story 
to make sure I wasn’t reading your earli- 
er article about the FAA. I am not sure 
which makes me angrier: the waste of 
my tax dollars on worthless fixes or a sys- 
tem that allows cheats to get away with 
tax scams. We must urge Congress to 
allot the irs enough money to achieve 
the efficiency that is our right. The pub- 
lic will pay one way or another, and I 
prefer to get a system that will take us 
into the next millennium instead of 
allowing petty thieves to siphon off mon- 
ey for personal use. 
Catherine Mergen 
Bloomingdale, Illinois 


WHILE I DID NOT AGREE WITH EVERYTHING 
you said about the irs, your five-point 
proposal for improving it rings true and 
echoes a five-point plan unveiled last 
month in a speech by Treasury Deputy 
Secretary Lawrence Summers, who is 
charged ‘with looking after the 1rs. His 
plan requires Treasury and the 1rs to 1) 
strengthen oversight; 2) improve flexibil- 
ity, cutting away the bureaucracy and 
using outsourcing wherever appropri- 
ate; 3) improve budgeting, particularly 
for investments in information technolo- 
gy; 4) proceed with tax simplification to 
make the tax code easier to enforce and 
5) put in place the leadership from the 
commissioner on down to carry the IRS 
into the 2lst century. Your choice of 
these same five principles suggests that a 
consensus is beginning to evolve around 
the key elements for reinventing the IRs. 
Howard M. Schloss 

Assistant Secretary (Public Affairs) 
Department of the Treasury 
Washington 


America’s Dying Culture 


YOUR REVIEW OF CULTURAL HISTORIAN 
Garry Wills’ John Wayne’s America 
[Books, April 7] and the story on Heav- 
en’s Gate converged to give us a double- 
barreled glimpse of our national uneasi- 
ness. The cultists’ pitiful yearning for 
spiritual safety in a topsy-turvy world 
and the Wayne admirers’ desire for a 
presumably safer, vanished world are 
simply different reactions to the fact that 
we're living in a dying culture. 

There are two Americas: the original 
American Republic we know from histo- 
ry books and personal experiences, and 
the subterranean shadow Republic that 
has been taking shape since the turbu- 
lent ’60s. It is this struggle between the 
dying First Republic and the burgeoning 
Second Republic, not the end of our mil- 
lennium, that is haunting the American 

















HEAR WHY THE 
BOsE* WAVE* RADIO 
WAS NAMED A 
“BEST NEW 
PRODUCT OF 1994” 
BY BUSINESS WEEK. 
Tabletop radios are popular for their 
convenience and small size. But their 
sound quality leaves much to be 
desired. No one really expects high- 
fidelity sound from a radio. Until now. 
Bose presents the Wave radio. It’s 
the one radio acclaimed by leading 


audio critics. Because it’s the one radio 


Set ie A aS fosily coemect your 


ux FM sohons 


is our patented acoustic waveguide 
speaker technology. Just as a flute 
strengthens a breath of air to fill an 
entire concert hall, the waveguide pro- 
duces room-filling sound from a small 
enclosure. This technology and perfor- 
mance is available in no other radio. 
You'll touch a button and hear your 
favorite music come alive in rich stereo 
sound, You'll hear every note the way 
it’s meant to be heard. The Wave radio 
measures just 4.5°H x 14”°W x 8”D and 


fits almost anywhere. So you can listen 





CALL NOW AND 
MAKE SIX INTEREST- 
FREE PAYMENTS. 

The Wave radio is available for $349 
directly from Bose, the most respected 
name in sound. So call 1-800-845-BOSE, 

ext. R4666, to learn more about 
our in-home trial and satisfaction 
guarantee. When you call, ask about 
our six-month installment payment 
plan. Or, if you prefer, return the 
coupon below. 

Wired magazine said it has 


a “clean, sweet sound that will have 





HEAR THE RADIO THAT WOKE UP 
NTIRE INDUSTRY. 





thar delivers big, rich, 
lifelike stereo sound plus 


a small, convenient size. 





| THE BEST- 
SOUNDING RADIO 
YOU CAN BUY. 


We think the Wave radio is the best 





sounding radio you 


can buy. And audio 





critics agree. 
Radio World 


called the sound 


The qpeokers 9 coewantional 
roses coeeot produce Habe 
bess, wich 5 essentiel for 
gist sound 
“simply amazing...a 


ee 


genuine breakthrough 


in improved sound 





quality.” Business 
Oh Me Wire carbo wth 
crnute wrengucde spanker 
technology proteces high quality 
sound weth ball, nich dors 


Week named the 
Wave radio a 

“Best New Product of 
1994” Pc ypular Science 


called it “a sonic 









marvel” and gave it 
a prestigious “Best 
of What’s New” 
award. The key 







in your bedroom, 
living room, kitchen, 


or any room. 


REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
CONVENIENCE. 
Operate the radio from across the 


room with the credit card-sized 














remote control. Set 
six AM and six FM 
stations, and switch 
between them at the 
touch of a button. You 
can even bring great 
Bose sound to recorded 
music, TV programs, or 
movies by connecting the 
Wave radio to your CD or cassette 


player, TV, or VCR. 


your friends wondering, 





where you've hidden 
your fancy speakers.” 
But you have to hear 
the Wave radio for 
yourself to believe it. 


Call today. 


CALL 
1-800-845-BOSE, 
——— EXT. R4666. 


x-month installment 


When you call, ask about our » 
payment plan, (Available on telephone orders only 
Also ask about FedEx® delivery 


Please specify your color choice when 
ordering the Wave® radio: 


Pearl White 


Mr/MrsJMs 


Graphite Gray 


Name Please Print 
Address 
City State Zip 


Daytime Telephone | 


Evening Telephone 


Mail to: Bose® Corporation, Depr. CDD-R4666, 
The Mountain, Framingham, MA 01701-9168, 
or fax to 1-S08-485.4577, 








me -/ / Le 


Better sound through research 











©1997 Bose Corporation. Covered by patent rights issued and/or pending. Installment payment plan option is not to be used in combination 
with any other offers. Price and/or payment plan are subject to change without notice. Wired, June 1994 


This is one 
POWERFUL VACUUM! 


‘ou'll be amazed with 

the performance of 
the Oreck Power Broom 
It picks up anything and 
everything in its path 


Dust, crumbs, broken 


you name If 


r Broon 
features a [Wo speed 


motor for customized Easy-Open 
cleaning con Dust Cup 
capacity dust cu 

washable, re 

and an extra-long 2 

foot cord, With a self 


idjusting floor tool that Self-Adjusting 


quickly and easily glides Floor Too! 

trom floors to « IFpets, it goes places most regular 
vacuums can't, like under beds, up and down stairs 
ind up against walls It makcs quick pick ups a 
breeze. Hangs flat and out-of-the-way in a minimal 
umount of space. The Power Broom is so well 
built, it’s backed by a Mfr.’s 2-vr. ltd. warranty 


$79.98 ($9.95) #3950 


“The Magellan Ultimate 
you're not completely satisfied 
, Simply return it for a full 


ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 


Extension 


TMY641 


For more great products visit our web site at 
http://www.tmgusa.com 








people. The only way to save our nation- 

al sanity is to acknowledge the existence 

of the Second Republic so we can deal 

realistically with the problems that led to 
its birth. And the sooner the better! 

Mare Rangel 

New York City 


A Home Run 


JACK E, WHITE'S COMMENTARY ON BASE- 
ball’s Jackie Robinson [Essay, March 31] 
should be required reading—not only for 
multimillion-dollar utility infielders but 
also for every young person who aspires 
to be anything. It is powerfully eloquent 
in its simplicity and brevity, which 
should well serve a generation that has 
the attention span of a strobe light. 
Mike Kallay 
Honolulu 


I WOULD LIKE TO THANK JACK WHITE FOR 
pointing out that Robinson “endured 
incredible abuse without fighting back.” 
The black athlete did so because his phi- 
losophy was in the same vein as that of 
Martin Luther King Jr., who wrote, “To 
retaliate in kind would do nothing but 
intensify the existence of hate in the uni- 
verse. Along the way of life someone 
must have sense enough and morality 
enough to cut off the chain of hate.” 
Arthur H. Prince 
Memphis, Tennessee 


IN HIS COMMENTARY, JACK WHITE HIGH- 
lights the hypocrisy of contemporary 
black sports superstars with his example 
of the refusal of role model Michael Jor- 
dan to acknowledge that many of the 
multimillions of dollars he gets are at the 
expense of poorly paid foreign child 
labor. And how many more of those dol- 
lars come from kids who buy sport shoes 
to cover their feet with a logo rather than 
expand their minds and opportunities? 
Dan Thompson 
Elgin, Oregon 


Bush Knows How It’s Done 


THREE CHEERS FOR FORMER PRESIDENT 
George Bush [THE PRESIDENCY, April 7]. 
He’s 72 years old and goes skydiving. 
Now there's a President who knows how 
to get (legally) high. 

Be »b Skocik 


Elysburg, Pennsylvania 


NPR’s Record on Employment 


WE ARE DISTURBED BY THE IMBALANCE 
of your article on charges of racial and 
sexual discrimination at National Public 
Radio [NATION, April 7]. NPR has had 
excellent results in the placement of 





Does your life 
have signs 

of persistent 
anxiety? 


Have you been bothered, more days than not 
for 6 months or more, by unrealistic, excessive 
worry that you could not control? If you have, do 
you also suffer from three or more of the signs and 
symptoms of persistent anxiety you see to the left? 
If you answered yes to three or more of these, 
and they significantly affect your ability to 
function normally, see your doctor. 


Only your doctor can diagnose and treat 
persistent anxiety. 


Persistent anxiety is more 
than just the common stress 
of everyday life. Should you 
see your doctor? 

Anxiety and tension associated with everyday life usually 
do not require treatment. Persistent anxiety involves excessive, 
unfounded worry that lasts for 6 months or more, as well as 
other physical and mental symptoms, some of which are 
described to the left of this column. If you recognize these 
symptoms in yourself and your doctor rules out other illnesses, 
you may be one of the over 10 million Americans suffering 
from persistent anxiety, Many people who suffer from these 
symptoms don’t realize that these symptoms can be caused by 
anxiety, and that they can get help to feel better. 


Ask your doctor about a 
nonhabit-forming medicine. 


Persistent anxiety can be medically treated. So ask your 
doctor about anxiety therapies, including BuSpar* (buspirone 
HCI, USP). BuSpar is a nonhabit-forming anti-anxiety 
medication that works progressively over a matter of weeks to 
relieve anxiety symptoms. Shown to be effective for many 
people, BuSpar may help you feel like yourself again. 

Possible side effects associated with BuSpar include 
dizziness, drowsiness, nausea, headache, nervousness, 
lightheadedness, and excitement. Your doctor will caution 
you about driving a car or using complex machinery until you 
are reasonably sure that BuSpar will not affect alertness 
or coordination. 

Only your doctor can diagnose persistent anxiety 
and prescribe treatment. So ask your doctor whether BuSpar 
could be right for you. 
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For more information, visit our website at 


L 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 http-//www.anxiety-relief.com 


Please see important additional information on next page 





CAUTION: FEDERAL LAW PROHIBITS DISPENSING WITHOUT PRESCRIPTION. 


BuSpar° 
(buspirone HCI, USP) 


Brief Summary of Prescribing information, 12/94. For complete prescribing information, please consult official package circular. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS 

Hypersensitivity to buspirone hydrochloride. 
WARNINGS 


The administration of BuSpar to a patient taking a monoamine oxidase inhibitor (MAO!) may pose a hazard. Since blood pressure has 
become elevated when BuSpar was administered concomitantly with an MAOI, such concomitant use is not recommended. BuSpar should not be 
cniees hes Si pein aaa Nein 


General - interference with cognitive and motor performance: Although buspirone is less sedating than other anxiolytics and does not pro- 
duce significant functional impairment, its CNS effects in a given patient may not be predictable: therefore, patients should be cautioned about 
operating an automobile or using complex machinery until they are reasonably certain that buspirone does not affect them adversely. Although 
buspirone has not been shown to increase alcohol-induced impairment in motor and mental performance, it is prudent to avoid concomitant 
use with alcohol 
Potential for withdrawal reactions in sedative/hypnotic/aniolytic drug-dependent patients: Because buspirone vill not block the withdrawal 
syndrome often seen with cessation of therapy with benzodiazepines and other common sedative/hypnotic drugs, before starting buspirone 
withdraw patients gradually trom their prior treatment, especially those who used a CNS depressant chronically. Rebound or withdrawal symp- 
toms may occur over varying time periods, depending in part on the type of drug and its elimination half-tite, The withdrawal syndrome can 
appear as any combination of irritability, anxiety, agitation, insomnia, tremor, abdominal cramps, muscle cramps, vomiting, sweating, flu-like 
symptoms without fever, and occasionally, even as seizures. 
Possible concems related to buspirone’s binding to dopamine receptors: Because buspirone can bind to central dopamine receptors, a ques- 
tion has been raised about its potential to cause acute and chronic changes in dopamine mediated neurological function (e.9., dystonia, 
pseudoparkinsonism, akathisia, and tardive dyskinesia). Clinical experience in controfled trials has tailed to identify any significant neuroleptic-like 
activity, however, a syndrome of restlessness, appearing shortly after initiation of treatment, has been reported: the syndrome may be due to 
increased central noradrenergic activity or may be attributable to dopaminergic effects (i.e., represent akathisia). 
Information for Patients - Patients should be instructed to inform their physician about any medications, prescription or nonprescription, 
alcohol, or drugs they are now taking or plan to take during treatment with buspirone; to inform their physician if they are pregnant, are plan- 
ning to become pregnant, or become pregnant while taking buspirone; to inform their physician if they are breast feeding: and not to drive a 
car or operate potentially dangerous machinery until they experience how medication affects them. 
Drug Jateractions - Concomitant use with other CNS active drugs should be approached with caution (see WARNINGS). Concomitant use 
with trazodone may have caused 3- to 6-fold elevations on SGPT (ALT) in a few patients. Concomitant administration of BuSpar and haloperido! 
resulted in increased serum haloperidol concentrations in normal volunteers. The clinical significance is not clear. Buspirone does not 
displace tightly bound drugs like phenytoin, propranolol, and wartarin trom serum proteins, but may displace less tirmly bound drugs like 
digoxin. However, there was one report of prolonged prothrombin time when buspirone was given to a patient also treated with warfarin, 
phenytoin, phenobarbital, digoxin, and Synthroid 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, impairment of Fertility - No evidence of carcinogenic potential was observed in rats or mice: buspirone did 
not induce point mutations, nor was DNA damage observed, chromosomal aberrations or abnormalities did not occur. 
Pregnancy: Effects - Pregnancy Category 8: Should be used during pregnancy only if clearly needed. 
Nursing Mothers - Administration to nursing women should be avoided if clinically possible 
Pediatric Use - The satety and ettectiveness have not been determined in individuals below 18 years of age 
ety the Elderly ~ No unusual, adverse, age-related phenomena have been identified in elderly patients receiving a total, modal daily dose 
15 mg 

Use in Patients With Impaired Hepatic or Renal Function ~ Since buspirone 's metabolized by the liver and excreted by the kedneys, it is not 
recommended in severe hepatic or renal impairment 
ADVERSE REACTIONS (See also PRECAUTIONS) 

Observed - The more commonly observed untoward events, not seen at an equivalent incidence in placebo-treated patients 
include dizziness, nausea, headache, nervousness, lightheadedness, and excitement 
Associated With Discontinuation of Treatment - The more common events causing discontinuation included: central nervous system 
disturbances (3.4%), primarily dizziness, insomnia, nervousness, drowsiness, lightheaded feeling: gastrointestinal disturbances (1.2%), 
primarily nausea; miscellaneous disturbances (1.1%). primarily headache and fatigue. In addition, 3.4% of patients nad multiple complaints, 
none of which could be characterized as primary. 
Incidence in Controlled Clinical Trials ~ Adverse events reported by 1% or more of 477 patients who received buspirone in four-week, 
controlied trials: Cardiovascular: Tachycardia/palpitations 1%. CNS: Dizziness 12%, drowsiness 10%, nervousness 5%, insomnia 3%, light- 
headedness 3%, decreased concentration 2%, excitement 2%, anger/hostility 2%, contusion 2%, depression 2%. EENT: Blurred vision 2%. 
Gastrointestinal: Nausea 8%, dry mouth 3%, abdominal/gastric distress 2%, diarrhea 2%, constipation 1%, vomiting 1%. Musculoskeletal 
Musculoskeletal aches/pains T%. Neurological’ Numbness 2%, paresthesia 1%. incoordination 1%, tremor 1%. Skin: Skin rash 1%. 
Miscellaneous: Headache 6%, tatique 4%, weakness 2%, sweating/clamminess 1% 
Other Events Observed During the Entire Evaluation ~ The relative trequency of all other undesirable events reasonably 
associated with the use af buspirone in approximately 3000 subjects who took multiple doses under well-controlled, open, and uncontrolied 
conditions is defined as follows: Frequent are those occurring in at least 1/100 patients: infrequent are those occurring in 1/100 to 1/1000 
patients: and rare are those occurring in less than 1/1000 patients. Cardiovascular ~ trequent: nonspecitic chest pain; infrequent: syncope, 
hypotension, and hypertension; rare: cerebrovascular accident, congestive heart failure, myocardial infarction cardiomyopathy, bradycardia. 
Central Nervous System - frequent: dream disturbances. infrequent: depersonatization, dysphoria, noise intolerance, euphoria, akathisa, fear- 
fulness, loss of interest, dissociative reaction, hallucinations, suicidal ideation, seizures, rare: feelings of claustrophobia, cold intolerance, 
stupor, slurred speech, psychosis. EENT -trequent: tinnitus, sore throat, nasal congestion; infrequent: redness and itching of the eyes, altered 
taste, altered smell, conjunctivitis; rare: inner ear abnormality, eye pain, photophobia, pressure on eyes. Endocrine ~ rare: galactorrhea, thyroid 
abnormality. Gastrointestinal — intrequent: flatulence, anorena, increased appetite, salivation, inntable colon, rectal bleeding; rare: burning of the 
tongue. Genitourinary — infrequent: urinary trequency, urinary hesitancy, menstrual irregularity and spotting, dysuria; rare amenorrhea, pelvic 
inflammatory disease, enuresis, nocturia. Musculoskeletal ~ infrequent: muscle cramps, muscle spasms. rigid/stiff muscles, arthralgias. 
Neurological - infrequent: involuntary movements, slowed reaction time; rare: muscle weakness. Respiratory ~ infrequent: hyperventilation, 
shortness of breath, and chest congestion; rare: epistaxis. Sexual Function — infrequent: decreased or increased libido; rare: delayed ejacula- 
tion, impotence. Skin ~ infrequent: edema, pruritus, flushing, easy bruising, hair loss, dry skin, facial edema, blisters; rare: acne, thinning ot 
nails. Clinical Laboratory —intrequent: increases in hepatic aminotransterases (SGOT, SGPT); rare: eosinophilia, leukopenia, thrombocytopenia. 
Miscellaneous — infrequent: weight gain, fever, roaring sensation in the head, weight loss, malaise; rare: alcohol abuse, dleeding disturbance, 
loss of voice, and hiccoughs. 
POSTINTRODUCTION CLINICAL EXPERIENCE: Rare occurrences of allergic reactions (including urticaria), cogwheel rigidity, Gystonic reactions, 
ataxias. extrapyramidal symptoms, dyskinesias (acute and tardive), ecchymosis, emotional lability, tunnel vision, and urinary retention have 
been reported. Because of the uncontrolled nature of these spontaneous reports, a causal relationship to BuSpar has not been determined. 
ORUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 
Controlled Substance Class — Not a controlled substance 
Physical and Psychological Dependence - Buspirone has shown no potential for abuse or diversion and there is no evidence that \t causes 
tolerance, or either physical or psychological dependence. However, since it is difficult to predict from experiments the extent to which a CNS- 
active drug will be misused, diverted, and/or abused once marketed, physicians should carefully evaluate patients for a history of drug abuse 
and follow such patients closely, observing them for signs of buspirone misuse or abuse (¢.9., development of tolerance, incrementation of 
dose, drug-seeking behavior) 
OVERDOSAGE 
Signs and Symptoms - At doses approaching 375 mg/day the fotlowing symptoms were observed. nausea, vorniting, dizziness, drowsiness, 
miosis, and gastric distress. A few cases of overdosage have been reported with complete recovery as the usual outcome No deaths have 
been reported following overdosage with BuSpar alone. Rare cases ot intentional overdosage with a fatal outcome were invariably associated 
with ingestion of multiple drugs/or alcohol, and causal relationship to buspirone could not be determined. 
Recommended Overdose Treatment - General symptomatic and supportive measures should be used along with immediate gastric lavage 
No specific antidote is known and dialyzability of buspirone has not besn determined. 
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minorities and women in positions of 
authority, Seven of our 30 most senior 
managers are members of a minority, 
and 1] are women, and I, the ceo, am 
African American. Of Npr’s total staff of 
459 people, 29.2% are minorities, and 
nearly 48% are women. For npr, the 
advancement of minorities and women is 
an ongoing commitment, and our record 
compares favorably with that of other 
broadcasters. I have made it my objective 
to ensure that our employees are treated 
with dignity and respect. We at NPR are 
significantly improving what Nina Toten- 
berg, one of our top correspondents, 
already calls a “great place to work.” 
Delano E. Lewis, President and CEO 
National Public Radio 
Washington 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to TIME 
Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Our fax number is (212) 522-0601 
Correspondence should include the writer's full name, address 
and home telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity 
or space. 

Our E-mail address is Letters@time.com 
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441 wouldn't go to the bank 
on that.?7 

—James McDougal, former 
Clinton business partner, sen- 
tenced to three years for fraud 
and conspiracy and now co- 
operating with Whitewater 
prosecutors, on whether the 
First Couple would be 
cleared of wrongdoing 


441 am convinced that if 
most members of Congress 
did their own taxes, we 
would have had tax reform 
long ago.77 
—House Ways and Means 
chief Bill Archer, who favors a 
simpler, national sales tax 


44A Cabinet job is a glamorous 
temp job ... It’s nothing more 
than that.77 
—Former Labor Secretary 
Robert Reich on the Today show 


441 was thinking of calling 
Senator Dole this afternoon. 
You know, Chelsea’s about 
to go off to college.?? 
President Clinton, when 
asked at a White House press 
conference about Mr. Dole’s 
$300,000 loan to Speaker 
Newt Gingrich 


BLIND JUSTICE OR JUSTICE BLINKERED? Attorney General Janet Reno sees no evil—or at 
least no campaign memos that would trigger an independent counsel's investigation 
into sleazy Democratic fund raising. Is the lady lost in a forest of legal fine print? 








Bill’s ex-buddy gets reduced pokey time for Bars aide’s guide dog from Senate floor, but Lott 
singing to Starr's Whitewater inquiry. Done deal wisely changes no-canines rule. Dumb deal 
JESSE HELMS BENJAMIN NETANYAHU 


WINNERS @ 
JAMES MCDOUGAL 


Gets overhaul of State Department, so allows Police charges of trading influence is Israel's 
vote on chemical-weapons treaty. Tough deal Bibigate and Labor's hope. Sweetheart deal? 


Forget Heaven's Gate; $40 million Tiger Woods Seeking immunity from lawsuits, they let old 
contract looks cheap. Shrewd deal resistance go up in smoke. Desperate deal 


THE ART OF THE DEAL 


TOBACCO COMPANIES 
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Each and every day, thousands of 


businesses build their sites on 












the Internet and wonder: When 
does the excitement begin? 
Where are the new customers. 
the improved relationships. 
the lower overhead? Surprise, 
surprise. You cant expect it to 


happen automatically. 





the 
“yippeee, 


were on the 
Internet! 
now what: 


olution 





It takes a solution. The good news 
is, a call to IBM can help put 
things in motion. IBM Internet 
solutions provide a unique 
combination of technology, 
professional services and 
know-how that can bring new 
value to just about every kind 
of business, making the most of 
existing investments. Here are 
some of our customers who 
are already reporting results: 

Japan Airlines: uses Internet 
reservations to boost revenue 
by $4 million. 

NHL: online store attracts more 
than a million hits per month. 

Arena di Verona: exparils opera 
audience using online ticketing. 

Supervox: French wholesaler 
finds an $8 million opp tunity 
in previously untapped market. 

Find out how the Internet can 
transform your business. 
Visit us at www.ibm.com/ 
internetsolutions or call us at 
1 800 IBM-7080, ext. NCOL, 


to enroll in our free seminar. 


Solutions for a small planet 
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The G. 0. P. Campaign 2000 Tip Sheet It’s getting to be that time again. Even as 


Washington is paralyzed by campaign -finance reform, many Republican worthies are looking in the 
mirror and asking, “Why not me?” We haven't bothered with Jack Kemp and Lamar Alexander— they 


haven't stopped running—but everyone else is booking flights to New Hampshire and Iowa. 


CANDID. 





SIGN OF 


RUNNING 


PLAUSIBILITY 
FACTOR 








ACTUALLY 
REMINDS US OF: 


WANTS TO 
REMIND US OF: 





JOHN ASHCROFT 
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MISSOURI SENATOR 


GEORGE W. BUSH 
TEXAS GOVERNOR 


ELIZABETH DOLE 
FORMER First LADY 


Talking the talk at New 
York media hot spots 


Has been interviewing 
top G.O.P. operatives 


Endorsed (again) last 
week at Harvard by 


As they say in Missouri, 
“You gotta show me” 


He's the only Republican 
with any swagger 


Already has a good job 


Thinking man’s 
Pat Buchanan 


Barbara Bush 


Maggie Thatcher 


Pat Buchanan 


CANDIDATE 


ORRIN HATCH 
SENATE JUDICIARY 
CHAIRMAN 


JOHN KASICH 
HOusE BUDGET 


husband Bob 


He’s been whispering it 
-hoping some 


himself 
one will listen 


He just got married 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


JOHN MCCAIN 
ARIZONA SENATOR 


COLIN POWELL 


Feeling out fund raisers 


No real ones, as usual 


FORMER CHAIRMAN OF 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


FRED THOMPSON 


TENNESSEE SENATOR 


CHRISTINE WHITMAN 
NEW JERSEY GOVERNOR 








His $6.5 million request 
to investigate 1996 
campaign abuses 


everybody she is 


Her husband is telling 


Uh, oh, making friends 
with Ted Kennedy on 
health care 


Has youth, energy but 


needs a decent haircut 


Time for a Republican 
Vietnam war hero 


He's the colossus of the 


field—if he wants it 


No longer a jinx against 
movie stars in the White 


House 


She'll get the women’s 


vote but not Ralph Reed's 


“> Bread and Butter Issues 


Just four months ago, Governor William Weld signed 


legislation designating Boston cream pie as the offi- 
cial dessert of Massachusetts. But the state sweet 
tooth is not yet sated. Any day now, lawmakers may 
push forward on Senate Bill No. 1716, An Act Desig- 
nating the Chocolate Chip Cookie as the Official 
Cookie of the Commonwealth. Then Weld will face 
the crunch of whether to sign or veto. (He is already 
on record as supporting the venerable Fig Newton.) 
Also on the menu: whether to make broccoli the offi- 


cial state vegetable. 


—By Megan Rutherford 





Honest Abe Borin’ Orrin 

Jimmy Stewart in Dennis the 

Mr. Smith Goes to Menace 

Washington 

Sergeant York The Bob Kerry 
of the G.O.P 

Colin Powell Hamlet 


John Wayne That guy in The 
Hunt for Red 


October 


Princess Diana Princess Anne 


Official foodstuffs of some other states: 


MINNESOTA ..... morel mushroom 


NEw Mexico... . . biscochito (an anise- 
flavored cookie) 


New YORK ...... apple muffin 
NORTH CAROLINA . . sweet potato 
OHIO.......... tomato juice 


OKLAHOMA ...... okra and chicken- 
fried steak 


POP quiz: What do Arkansas, Delaware, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia and Wisconsin have in common? 
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We realize our strength comes 
from the individuals who work 


rere nadividuals with different 
| Individual h diff 


backgrounds, different experiences, 


and different ways of thinking 

If you're ready to work for a 
company that embraces those 
differences, we urge you to apply 


at Boeing. We have immediate 


openings tor people in enginecring, 


computing, manufacturing, and 
technical positions. To apply 
online visit www.boeing.com, or 
mail your resume to The Boeing 
Company, P.O. Box 3707, M/S 
6H-RC, D-1594, Seattle, WA 
98124-2207. Fora complete list 
of current openings, call our 


Skills Line at 1-800-525-2236. 


THERE IS A PERSON INSIDE ME 


WHO WANTS 


to watch old movies 
to sing on-key 

to meet my neighbors 
to publish something 
to take karate 

to design a plane 

to read the trade pubs 


to row.on a team 





SOEING 








"©1997 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Century is a registered trademark of GM Corp, Always wear safety belts, even with air bags. 
ditions. See Owner's Manual for details. **Mid-size car class as defined by U.S. EPA Interior Volume Index. 
ID. Competitive MSRPs as reported Feb. 1997 





*Maintenance needs vary with different uses and driving 
MSRP including dealer prep and destination charge. Tax, license and optional equipment additional. MSRP slightly higher in CA, WA, OR and 





keyless entry, dual zone climate control and an air filtration system that 
removes most allergy-causing pollens. Hey, the new Century is so bright, 


it even turns its own lights on and off. 


EVERYTHING WILL BE MORE COMFORTABLE IN THIS CENTURY. 


More spacious too.** Century has more room than Camry, Accord, 


Taurus and just about every other mid-size car you can think 


of (we're told there's a Rolls-Royce that’s roomier). 


welt suet seats six re comfortably. 


ye your gaage, we © gave this Scary coeutititng 
else you'll like: a surprisingly down-to-earth price — 


very well equipped for under $19,400." To find out RE. 


_ visit our Web s site at www.century. Pie a -800-4A-BUICK, 
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NOTEBOOK 








V Zeroing in ON PROSTATE CANCER? 
An experimental blood test may be 
able to detect 95% of prostate can- 
cers—and avoid unnecessary biop- 
sies. Unlike today’s screening test, 
which measures the total level of 
prostate-specific antigen, the new 
one homes in on just one impor- 
tant form of PsA. 

v Be still thy heart. For serious 
HEART ARRHYTHMIAS, an implanted 
defibrillator works far better than 
medication—and saves significant- 
ly more lives. 

V The ptaceso erect, long recog- 
nized as real but temporary, may in 
fact last years. Half of men given 
dummy pills for enlarged prostates 
nevertheless said they felt better 
after two years. Their symptoms 
(like urinary-flow problems) im- 
proved, even though their prostate 
had grown. 


v Sobering facts about alcohol. 
Women under the age of 45 who 
knock back 14 or more drinks a 
week may double their chance of 
developing sreast cancer. Why? 
Researchers think alcohol may 
raise blood levels of estrogen, a 
hormone linked to the cancer. 

v Depressing news about depres- 
sion. A 29-year study finds that 
CLINICALLY DEPRESSED adults may 
face a 50% increased risk of dying 
from stroke. Depression—which is 
treatable-may somehow alter 
blood-platelet activity, which in 
turn may trigger clot formation. 

© Coughing kids. The incidence of 
children with wHoorinc coucH—a 
serious, sometimes fatal disease 
that’s preventable with a vaccina- 
tion—has shot up 83% so far this 
year, compared with the same pe- 
riod in 1996. . 
Sascas— 6000 HENS: Ameren tre ascaon wasing (1.9 
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Margaret Carlson 


A Dead Issue 


HERE'S A LOT TO OVERCOME IN DECIDING TO DONATE YOUR ORGANS: THE 
specter of death for one thing, signing documents for another. This week 
three members of Congress who cover all the organ-donation bases—Sen- 
ator Mike DeWine, who made the issue his top priority after having to 
make a split-second decision to donate the organs of his 22-year-old daughter 
killed in a car accident in 1993; Senator Bill Frist, a surgeon who actually did 
transplants; and Representative Joe Moakley, who walks the halls of Congress 
thanks to a donated liver—will launch National Organ and Tissue Donor 
Awareness Week and celebrate the fact that this year, for the first time, 70 
million Americans will get donor cards along with their tax refunds. 

That's a lot of congressional wattage, but hardly a match for the power 
of Mike Wallace. 60 Minutes delivered a blow to the cause last week in 
a piece that posed the question, 

“Are surgeons taking organs from 
patients who are not quite dead?” 

It isn’t hard to scare the be- 
jesus out of people in matters ex- 
istential—like When am I dead? 

At one time the notion of remov- 

ing body parts was so ghoulish 

that families hardly discussed it 

and doctors, in the infancy of 

transplant technology, rarely 

raised it. Even now, after dec- 

ades of increasing public com- : 

fort, the thought that a hospital might be eyeing you not as a patient to be 
saved but as a new liver for Mickey Mantle is very spooky. 

The 60 Minutes piece featured an attorney pushing a novel murder 
defense: that the victim was killed not by his client but by the harvesting 
of her organs. This was followed by an interview with an ethicist con- 
cerned that protocols proposed at the Cleveland Clinic would allow organ- 
preserving drugs to be given to patients expected to suffer cardiac death 
after life support is withdrawn. The ethicist feared that these drugs could 
actually hasten death. 

Boffo television. But there may be less controversy here than meets the 
css Eye. The murder case was 10 years old. The protocols, though never im- 
plemented by the Cleveland Clinic, are used elsewhere and are supported by 
Dr. Hans Sollinger, president of the American Society of Transplant Sur- 
geons. A 1996 study of 500 hospitals found that about a third of the institu- 
tions that responded used cardiac-dead donors, some presumably injected 
with organ-preserving drugs. Cardiac dead used to be the most dead you 
could be. It wasn’t until the late 1960s that new laws added the standard of 
brain dead. Hospitals make sure that the physician who officially declares 
death and the transplant team are separate, and that the family alone decides 
when to end life support and can refuse to donate organs even if a patient has 
adonor card. In an interview Wallace says he is happy to have brought the is- 
sue to light but adds, “I haven’t torn up my donor card,” though he wonders 
who would want his parts. Controversy aside, what DeWine wants is for 
the 1Rs-mailed donor cards to get people to face the issue calmly, not after 
a loved one has been unexpectedly struck down. “At that moment you can 
hardly think straight, you're so grieved,” he says,“and too many people say 
no when, if they had thought about it earlier, the vast majority would say 
yes.” What better time than the moment when the government is giving 
you money. Your check is in the mail—and so is your donor card. oy 
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MARRIED. CHRIS O'DONNELL, 26, 
wholesome Hollywood heartthrob; 
and Caroline Fentress, 24, a teacher; in 
Washington. 


DIED. EMILIO AZCARRAGA MILMO, 66, 
aggressive Mexican broadcasting mag- 
nate who built the $1.5 billion Televisa 
radio, TV, publishing and music con- 
glomerate into the Spanish-speaking 
world’s largest media empire; of can- 
cer; in Miami. Known as “El Tigre,” he 
dominated Mexican television news 
for decades, steering coverage to sup- 
port the longtime governing party. 


DIED. CAROL BOTWIN, 68, sexologist au- 
thor and columnist; of cancer; in New 
York City. An infidelity expert, Botwin 
bared eye-popping findings that 60% to 
75% of married men cheat at least once 
and 40% of wed women seek an extra- 
marital relationship. 


DIED. L. BRENT BOZELL, 7], a fixture of 
conservative thought and activism; of 
pneumonia; in Bethesda, Maryland. 
Founder of the Catholic journal Tri- 
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SEATTLE SLEW, 23; 
MIDWAY, KENTUCKY; 
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NORMAN IN 1978 


umph, he wrote for the National Re- 
view, co-authored a book sympathetic 
to Joseph McCarthy with brother-in- 
law William Buckley and helped write 
speeches for Barry Goldwater. 


DIED. PAUL HENSON, 71, bold telephone 
chief whose costly construction of the 
first major fiber-optic network turned 
Sprint into the third largest U.S. long- 
distance carrier; of complications from 
liver cancer; in Palm Springs, California. 


DIED. JOHN LANDRY, 73, Philip Morris 
marketing executive who spurred the 
Marlboro Man into a galloping ad suc- 
cess; of cancer; in Bronxville, New 
York. A Thoroughbred enthusiast, he 
founded the Marlboro Cup, a leading 
stakes race that folded in 1987. 


DIED. CHAIM HERZOG, 78, urbane, 
articulate former President of Israel and 
exemplar of the nation’s soldier-states- 
man tradition; in Tel Aviv. As U.N. am- 
bassador in 1975, Herzog during debate 
defiantly tore up the infamous resolu- 
tion equating Zionism with racism. 
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HERZOG IN 1993 


WALD IN 1988 


(Years later, it was repealed.) As Presi- 
dent, the ex-general worked to broker 
rifts in coalition Cabinets, isolate some 
extremists and push for voting reforms. 


DIED. GERALD PIAGET, 79, style-con- 
scious co-founder of the family watch- 
making firm famed for its ultraslim, 
ultraexpensive timepieces for women; 
in Areuse, Switzerland. 


DIED. GEORGE WALD, 90, politically en- 
gaged biologist whose research on how 
the eye transmits images to the brain 
earned him a 1967 Nobel Prize; in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. A propo- 
nent of “survival politics,” he became 
an outspoken Vietnam War opponent, 
arms-race foe and human-rights advocate. 


DIED. DOROTHY NORMAN, 92, Renais- 
sance-woman photographer, writer 
and liberal activist who had a relation- 
ship with Alfred Stieglitz and was the 
subject of many of his photos; in East 
Hampton, New York. Among her 
many works: a Stieglitz biography and 
a book on India’s Jawaharlal Nehru. 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW wr 


owners hope he'll pass on his win- 
ning ways and invincible spirit, as 
he has already to progeny Cigar and 
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1977 Triple Crown Winner 

The bluegrass is at its finest in 
spring, and for Seattle Slew, the 
legendary the season is especially sweet. The 
dark brown stallion spends nights out in his 2\4-acre paddock at 
Three Chimneys Farm and, after a morning gallop, is ready for 
his first mare of the day. This year he’s booked with 6S—he 
breeds twice daily from February through June. The mares’ 
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this year’s Derby hopeful Pulpit. In 
the afternoon Slew’s a show horse: 
thousands of people visit him each year, and the champion sa- 
vors the attention. “He’s tough,” says farm manager Dan 
Rosenberg, “but kind, and he'll do anything you ask him to do as 
long as you pose it as a question. If you give him an order, you're 
going to have a fight on your hands. And you're going to lose.” 


—By James Carney, Janice M. Horowitz, Lina Lofaro, Emily Mitchell and Alain L. Sanders 
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SPECIAL REPORT/THE FBI 





THE 


Once the most esteemed federal agency, the 


By NANCY GIBBS 


T WAS THE IDEA OF A GUY NAMED BONAPARTE TO INVENT THE FBI IN 
1908 (Charles Joseph, the Emperor’s descendant who served as 
Teddy Roosevelt's Attorney General), and once initial suspicions 
were allayed that it would turn into some big, secretive, czarist po- 
lice force, it did precisely that. The bureau quickly built its empire 
of white men in white shirts, chasing anarchists and Bolsheviks in 
the 20s, gangsters and bootleggers in the ’30s, fascists in the "40s, 
communists in the "50s and civil-rights leaders and antiwar pro- 
testers in the ’60s. The enemies, always changing, are changing still, and 
the agency that confronts them now faces problems that would bedevil 
any FBI director trying to drag the agency into the modern age—which 
helps explain why Louis Freeh is having a very bad spring break 
For the better part of a generation, both politic al parties have thrown 
money and laurels at the FBI for one reason: to stop crime. Under Clinton, 
while agency after agency saw its budget dwindle, the Fs1's jumped 25%, 
to $2.9 billion. Congress paid for 3,600 new employees, new computers 
new field offices. Law-and-order Republicans were there first, but Clinton 
and the Democrats joined in until the re was simply no constituency that 
didn’t see the Fs1 as the all-purpose answer to voters who routinely listed 
crime among their top concerns. For a nation whose greatest enemy is sud- 
denly within, the FB1 has become the Pentagon of the post-cold war world. 
This means, like the well-protected Pentagon of 20 years ago, virtu- 
ally no congressional oversight Any lawmaker who raised concerns 
risked being flayed as soft on crime. But without accountability, several 
things happen, all of them bad. Money gets wasted. Officials get sloppy 
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Director Louis Freeh has been trying to change the agency's culture, but his 
critics charge him with obsessive secrecy, bullheadedness and 
micromanagement. His relations with the Clinton White House are also poor 
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Innocent people go to jail. And cases that 
should be won are lost. The specifics have 
become a martyrs’ lament: Waco. Ruby 
Ridge. Filegate. Richard Jewell. By last 
Saturday, the embattled Freeh was ready to 
break his trademark silence in an interview 
with TIME. “They very regularly report the 
bumpy landings at National Airport. You 
rarely hear about the safe landings,” he 
argues. “We do many, many good things 
every day. Children are saved, explosive 
devices are defused, pedophiles are arrest- 
ed, gangs are taken off the streets. I’m not 
saying we shouldn’t be criticized for the 
mistakes we make, but I do know that the 
successes of the men and women of the 
FBI are taking place every day.” 

Such a season of blame is taking its toll 
on an agency ill equipped to handle it. The 
25,000 or so employees who wrestle with 
heavy caseloads, bad technology, long 
hours and growing threats to their safety, 
who find purpose in the bureau motto of 


just about anything—anything but walk- 
ing down the street and having a pal from 
the local police department slide up in his 
cruiser and ask mocking questions about 
all the cases the FBI has screwed up and all 
the headlines it’s made and “Hey, what's 
the deal with this Whitehurst guy?” 

This Whitehurst guy is Frederic White- 
hurst, the FB1 chemist who originally blew 
the whistle on the Fai lab in 1989 and 
helped launch an inquiry that finally result- 
ed last week in a blistering report from the 
Justice Department's inspector general. Mi- 
chael Bromwich released a 600-page door- 
stop charging that some FBI forensic opera- 
tions had been sloppy and biased. But even 
before the verdict was reached, White- 
hurst’s treatment as a whistle-blower raised 
questions about the Fars ability to manage 
dissent. At first, lab managers dismissed his 
complaints about colleagues’ work as prick- 
ly amen They suspended him for a 


week after he notified defense lawyers of 





that Whitehurst’s claims were taken seri- 
ously enough to reach the inspector gener- 
al’s office. Freeh has promised to address 
the lab problem by hiring a distinguished 
scientist from academia to run the lab, 
seeking accreditation from an outside 
professional society and investing $30 
million in a new facility. “We’re embar- 
rassed by it,” acknowledged Bill Esposito 
the bureau’s new deputy director. The 
accusations could compromise the prose- 
cution of some major cases, includ- 
ing the Oklahoma City bomb- 
ing, and reopen hundreds 
more (see following 
stories). 
Next 
week the 














“Fidelity, Bravery, Integrity,” can handle | lab errors in a case. 





THE GANG THAT COULDN'T 
EXAMINE STRAIGHT 


By ELAINE SHANNON WASHINGTON 








HE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT REPORT ON THE FBI LAB DELVES 

deeply into fewer than two dozen cases and examines 

just three of the FBr’s 35 specialized units, but its reper- 

cussions are enormous. By questioning the lab’s credi- 

bility, the 500-page study has undermined thousands of 

cases that have coursed through the agency—the lab does 
as many as 600,000 examinations a year—especially those han- 
dled by the 10 lab workers faulted in the study. “We're going to 
get hundreds, if not thousands, of motions that are going to en- 
compass every part of the lab, from latent-fingerprint compar- 
isons to tire-tread analysis,” says a ranking FBI agent. 

A great deal of resources will have to be expended simply 
responding to defense motions, meritorious or not. Already 
next week there will be a motion to 
reopen the case of Jeffrey Mac- 

Donald, the Green Beret doctor 

now serving a life term in prison 

for killing his pregnant wife and 
f two daughters in the infamous Fa- | 
tal Vision murders in 1970. Mac- | 
Donald’s lawyer, Harvey Silvergate, 
says the motion will be based in part | 
on affidavits of FBI agent Michael Mal-5) 
one, formerly a lab examiner, submit-* 
ted during the lawyer’s attempt to reopen 
the MacDonald case. According to last? 
week’s report, Malone exhibited * 
Lab scientist Frederic 
Whitehurst blew the whistle 
on nearly a score of cases 
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It was not until 1994 
















“inexcusable” 
behavior in the 
corruption hearing 
filed against former 
judge Alcee Hastings 
when Malone testified to 
having performed a ten- 
sile-strength test that was not 
only beyond his expertise but 
was also carried out by another 
member of the lab. In the MacDonald case, Ma- 

lone, who specialized in hair and fiber evidence, had as- 
serted that filaments found in a hairbrush at the murder 
scene came not from a blond wig worn by an intruder, 
as MacDonald claimed, but more likely from a doll owned by 
one of the murdered little girls. 

The Oklahoma City bombing case is the biggest of those cited 
by last week’s report (see following story). It strongly criticizes ex- 
plosiv es experts involved in the bombing investigation, particularly 
David Williams, who, according to the study, “reached conclu- 
sions that incriminated the defendants without a scientific basis,” 
and Roger Martz, the chief of the chemistry-toxicology unit, who 
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bureau will be blasted again by the inspec- 
tor general for dragging its feet in pursuing 
CIA traitor Aldrich Ames, who worked for 
the Russians in Washington (and under the 
FBI's and Cl4’s nose) for nine years before 
he was finally captured. Such failures tend 
to crowd out the agency’s successes—the 
imprisonment of Mob boss John Gotti, the 
conviction of the World Trade Center 
bombers, the capture of the alleged Una 
bomber, the solution of the Montana Free- 
men standoff—and leave morale at 
an all-time low. 
The assault on the bu- 
reau’s competence 















time. 


could not come 
at a worse 


The 


Capitol is a stew of scandals and suspi 
cion; the Attorney General is under fire 
for protecting the White House; the entire 
top rank of the Justice Department has 
been hollowed out by transfers and resig- 
nations; White House counsels come and 
go like munchkins. At the same time, the 
enemy is smarter and more slippery. New 
technology makes white-collar crime eas- 
ier to commit and harder to prosecute. 
Organized crime is a much more compli- 
cated threat than in the days when the FBI 
battled Al Capone or even Gotti; while 
agents could penetrate the Italian Mob 
and recruit informants, it is far more dif- 
ficult to infiltrate the new Vietnamese 
Russian or Pakistani rings, with their dis- 
tinct dialects and reliance on blood ties. 
It is not entirely fair that so much of the 
fury has descended upon the haloed head 
of Louis Freeh. Appointed in 1993, the for- 
mer hotshot field agent, prosecutor and 
federal judge was lauded as one of Clin 
ton’s best appointments; the President 


called him a legend in law enforcement. 


From the start, Freeh demonstrated a 
willingness to turn the agency inside out 
He set out to cut red tape, transfer 600 
desk warmers back onto the streets, em- 
brace new technology, diversify the ranks 

he named the second black and first 
female and Latino assistant directors. 
After years of intramural feuding among 
law-enforcement agencies, he insisted 
on cooperation and shared resources 
with the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion and the c1a—an effort, critics charge, 
to expand his turf, but an essential reform 
at a time when these bureaucracies were 
falling all over one another. 

Freeh’s critics resent him not so much 
for what he did but for the way he did it. 
They charge him with obsessive secrecy, 
bullheadedness and micromanagement, 
and cite a pattern of stifling dissent, pro- 
tecting cronies and killing messengers 
Some field agents are mutinously calling 
the director Dr. Kevorkian and the Queen 















experts came 
criticism 
handling 
cases 


“improperly 
deviated from 
. protocol in his 
examination of some 
specimens.” But In- 
spector General Michael 
Bromwich’s study goes on 
to cite other cases that have 
the potential for coming un- 
done in the legal system—or at 
least becoming embarrassing footnotes for the al- 
ready red-faced bureau. Among them: 

THE WORLD TRADE CENTER BOMBING Five federal 
cases are being prosecuted in connection with the 1993 
attack. While one is set for trial this summer, four have already 
resulted in convictions—which are being appealed. Of these, it 
is the case of Mohammad Salameh and three other defendants 
that has come in for scrutiny. The Bromwich report castigated 
Williams, then a top explosives examiner, who managed the on- 
site investigation, saying he “began with a presumption of guilt 
upon which to build inferences.” It excoriated him for offering 
his opinion that the bomb had consisted of urea nitrate, when 
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| completion of all necessary processes . 


no intact urea-nitrate crystals were found at the scene. The re- § 


> 
z8 


port stated that Williams “tailored” his testimony to fit facts de- 
termined by the investigation. 

THE UNABOMBER Terry Rudolph, an explosives examiner 
who worked at the lab from 1979 to 1988 and is retired, did some 
early work on the Unabom investigation. The Bromwich report 
opened with severe criticism of Rudolph for his work in the case 
against Steve Psinakis, an American accused of smuggling ex- § 
plosives out of the U.S. in 1982 in an alleged attempt to over- 
throw the regime of Philippine President Ferdinand Marcos. At 
trial in 1989, the judge was almost openly derisive about 
Rudolph’s methods, commenting that “even with the Fst lab, 
. is an awfully good 5: 
idea, and leaving things undone because it takes more than 45 
seconds to do them is not one of the smarter things to do.” 

Rudolph helped examine six of the 14 explosive devices at- 
tributed to the Unabomber. Assessing his work on bombs deliv- 
ered from November 1979 to December 1985, the Bromwich re- § 
port concluded again and again that “his performance ... lacks “ 3 
competence” or was “unacceptable and unprofessional.” Brom- 
wich recommended that the government not rely on any of Ru- 
dolph’s work in the prosecution of Unabomber suspect Theo- 
dore Kaczynski. 

0.J. SIMPSON AND OTHERS Already drubbed for his work on 
the Oklahoma bombing, Martz was again criticized, for his han- 
dling of one murder case and his bearing in a celebrated trial. The 
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| first involved George Trepal, who was sentenced to death in 1991 


for adding the poison thallium nitrate to bottles of Coca-Cola, 
killing one woman. Bromwich concluded that during Trepal’s tri- 
al, Martz “offered an opinion stronger than his analytical results 
would support” and “failed to conduct certain tests that were ap- 
propriate under the circumstances, failed to document ade- 
quately his work and testified inaccurately on various points.” 
Last week’s report also faulted Martz for his testimony on blood 
preservatives in the first O.J. Simpson trial, saying it “ill served 
the FBI” and “conveyed a lack of preparation, an inadequate lev- 
el of training in toxicological issues [Martz’s field of expertise] and 
deficient knowledge about other scientific matters.” = 
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of Hearts for his penchant for lopping 
heads first and asking questions later. All 
such decisions emanate from Freeh and his 
inner circle of nonagents, who hunker in 
the seventh-floor suite that agents have 


nicknamed “The Bunker.” Members of 


Congress love Freeh’s almost self-hating 
approach to the agency—frequently admit 
ting what it has done wrong—but experts 
believe that by too readily accepting blame, 
Freeh has opened the door for more of it. 

Freeh’s sense of rectitude is also what 
has complicated his relationship with Clin- 
ton’s White House and, in some cases, un- 
dermined his effectiveness. When Freeh 


took the job, he made only one demand of 


the President: Don’t interfere with how | 
do it. So independent was Freeh that he re- 
fused to attend the Rose Garden photo-op 
signing of the crime bill. The bureau has 
regularly released good crime statistics 
without telling the White House in ad- 
vance, depriving Clinton of a chance to 
crow. By mid-1994, relations between 
Freeh and the White House had become 
“icy,” according to a senior official. When 
Freeh headed off to Jordan and Saudi Ara- 
bia to pursue counterterrorism investiga- 
tions, Clinton’s foreign policy aides bris- 
tled at his interference on their turf 
without prior consultation. In February, 
Freeh refused to provide a report about 
Chinese influence peddling for Madeleine 
Albright before her trip to China. White 
House officials were stunned. Who was 
Freeh working for? 

But at times he, or his bureau, has 
been less independent than he pretended, 
which has got him into trouble with Re- 
publicans on the Hill as well. First there 
were charges that the FBi went along with 
White House requests to investigate em- 
ployees of its travel office. Then there was 
the matter of the 900 or so private FBt files 
on former Republican staff members that 
turned up in the White House. Critics say 
any number of Fst officials could have 
blocked the request for their transfer and 
didn’t. Instead Freeh declared that he felt 
“victimized” by the White House’s ac- 
tions. “Freeh has a tremendous talent for 
self-preservation,” says a senior White 
House official. “He figured the waters 
were rising and decided to get himself to 
dry land.” The bureau also slipped the 
White House an advance copy of former 
agent Gary Aldrich’s salacious memoir of 
his tenure at the Clinton White House. 
“The hallmark of the FB1 has been that 
it’s free of politics,” says Kentucky Repre- 
sentative Hal Rogers. “With Filegate and 
other possibilities of political interference, 
the bubble has burst.” 

The complaint that the Fst can be po- 
litically manipulated is as old as the agency 
itself, of course. What is new and alarming, 
however, is the accumulation of problems 


that reflect a combination of arrogance and 
negligence. Besides the crime lab’s prob- 
lems, the most damaging are: 


ALDRICH AMES CiA officers point out 
angrily that while the bureau has done well 
catching spies, it has a poor record of de- 
tecting them in the first place. In the 
Ames case, it was the CIA that eventually 
identified Ames as the mole and turned 
him over to the FBI to build the case for his 
arrest. Ames began his career as a mole lit- 
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SUCCESS STORIES 


Nailing Mob boss John Gotti in 1992 
was an old-fashioned achievement. 
And in June 1996, the bureau 
brought the 81-day Freemen standoff 
in Montana to a peaceful end 
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The arrest of Richard Jewell for the 
Atlanta bombing was a painful 
blunder. The FBI also botched the 
1992 standoff at Ruby Ridge with 
white separatist Randy Weaver 





FUMBLE 


Aldrich Ames may have led to the 
most serious breach of U.S. security 
ever. Last week an internal report 
criticized the FBI's less-than- 
aggressive pursuit of the mole 
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erally under the watch of the ri. In April 
1985 he began visiting the Soviet embassy 
in Washington to pass secrets. FBI cam- 
eras that are constantly trained on the 
Russian embassy from a nearby building 
recorded Ames’ visits. Though he initially 
filed the paperwork explaining his forays, 
he eventually stopped doing so and kept 
going back. But the bureau never thought 
to wonder why. 

RICHARD JEWELL Fx! agents in Atlanta 
were under tremendous pressure from 
headquarters to make progress in solving 
the Olympic Park bombing. So they came 
up with a scheme to trick Jewell into be- 
ing interviewed by saying it was part of a 
training tape. Freeh was monitoring the 
investigation closely and called to insist 
that the agents inform Jewell of his Mi- 
randa rights. At that point Jewell smelled 
something funny, stopped talking and 
asked to see his lawyer. When the case 
against him collapsed, veterans blasted 
Freeh for botching their scheme to trick 
him into talking. Never mind that they 
were trying to trick the wrong guy 

MANAGEMENT FAILURES In 1986 the 
FBI launched an ambitious program to up- 
grade its computer systems, including com- 
puterized fingerprint scanners installed in 
police cars across the country. If that goal is 
ever realized, it will be four years late and 
double the cost projected. The upgrade ef- 
fort is already such a mess, plagued by 
contractor and design lapses, that Con- 
gress refuses to fund it anymore. But Freeh 
maintains an ambitious vision: to build a 
whole new technological infrastructure to 
track global crime. “We have people with 
laptop computers in Russia moving money 
out of Citibank accounts in New York City, 
and people with laptops in Sweden shut- 
ting down our 911 system in northern Flori- 
da,” he told TIME. “We are very far behind.” 

RUBY RIDGE The year before Freeh 
arrived, tax resisters in Idaho wound up 
in a standoff against federal agents. Vicki 
Weaver and her teenage son were shot to 
death; her husband Randy Weaver col- 
lected $3 million in a wrongful-death suit 
and became a martyr in the militants’ cru- 
sade against encroaching law-enforcement 
agencies. Six officials connected with the 
showdown were disciplined for “inade- 
quate performance, improper judgment, 
neglect of duty,” even though investigators 
found no actual misconduct. That might 
not have gone down so badly had Freeh not 
promoted as his No. 2 the supervisor of the 
whole operation, Larry Potts. Only when 
Justice Department officials intervened with 
news that Potts and his headquarters aides 
were under criminal investigation for their 
roles did Freeh acknowledge his “blind 
spot” and suspend his friend. 

His defenders are quick to note that 
Freeh has been far more willing than past 





directors to change the agency culture. 
“We rebuilt our credibility by full coopera- 
tion with the investigations, admitting our 
mistakes, and more importantly making 
sure we have structures in place that will 
prevent those mistakes from recurring,” 
says Freeh. After Waco and Ruby Ridge, he 
created a new, less paramilitary “crisis- 
management unit” and completely over- 
hauled the way the bureau handles hostage 
situations. In the spring of 1996, when the 
Montana Freemen holed up in their com- 
pound near Billings, FBI agents were under 
far stricter rules of engagement. They 
could use deadly force only if they or 
hostages faced “imminent death or serious 
physical injury.” At Billings the FBI also de- 
ployed a new unit called the Critical Inci- 
dent Response Group of behavioral scien- 
tists and hostage negotiators. FBI officials 
insist the circ is as skilled in talking as it is 
in breaking down doors. In the Freemen’s 





case, they seemed to have proved it when 
the confrontation ended without blood- 
shed after 81 days. 

For all the firestorms, Freeh can take 
comfort in the fact that his agency retains a 
special cachet; he can thank The X-Files 
and The Silence of the Lambs for helping in- 
spire 65,000 people to apply for a few hun- 
dred upcoming agent slots (starting salary 
for an FBI agent: $42,000). He can also 
take some solace from the fact that while a 


| cozy office in a big law firm may look pret- 


ty appealing to him right now, he can 
depart in his own time; Clinton is in no 
position to fire him, given the ongoing in- 
vestigations into campaign contributions. 
Does the White House dream of getting 
rid of him? “On the list of things we chat 
about over here, it’s not on the Top 10,” 
says an official. “And we never get below 
the Top 10.” 

Even congressional critics like Grass- 





~ WHY RENO’S TIN EAR IS NO LONGER A VIRTUE 


ley say they think Freeh can “rehabilitate” 
himself and the agency. His colleague in 
the House, archconservative Republican 
Bob Barr of Georgia, has already given the 
FBI a lesson in that. Last year the agency 
asked for the authority to apply multi- 
phone roving wiretaps so it could track 
suspects switching from cell phone to cell 
phone. But Barr, with heavy backing from 
both the National Rifle Association and 
the American Civil Liberties Union, now 
had ammunition to block the legislation. 
“My view is that we are not interested in 
giving the FBI more power until it gets 
its house in order and proves that it can 
live in the boundary of existing laws.” 
That’s a long way from the days when the 
FBI drafted the bills it wanted passed and 
delivered them to the Hill in plain Manila 
envelopes. —Reported by John F. Dickerson, 
Tamala M. Edwards, J.F.0. McAllister and Elaine 
Shannon/Washington 








ANET RENO CAN READ THE LETTER OF THE LAW. THE QUES- 
tion is whether she is missing the larger story. Last week, 
| for the fourth time, the Attorney General decided not to ap- 
point a special prosecutor to look into Democratic cam- 

paign fund raising. Relying on the advice of Justice De- 
partment lawyers who are conducting their own probe, she 
pointed to the language of the independent-counsel law. It 
| requires “specific, credible evidence” of a crime by high- 
| ranking federal officials. If the department inquiry turns up a 
smoking gun, she says, she'll pull the trigger on an investigation. 
But not before. “The best thing I can do is ignore the politics,” 
she said. “I take everything based on the evidence and the law.” 

For Republicans her refusal was a signal to go ballistic. Tak- 
ing time from finalizing his loan with Bob Dole, House Speak- 
er Newt Gingrich said Reno should explain under oath why she 
opposed a special counsel. Senate Judiciary Committee chair- 
man Orrin Hatch, a sometime Reno supporter, was less blood- 
thirsty but no less unhappy. “There’s overwhelming evidence 
that there may—that’s all you've got to do, show that there 
may—have been criminal activi- 


ty,” he says. “You can’t hide be- — Should Janet Reno have 
hind career prosecutors.” appointed an independent 
It is ironic that Reno should _ counsel to investigate 

be suspected of trying to ap- _ campaign fund-raising 

pease Bill Clinton. Whateverher _ activities by members of 

shortcomings, most of Washing- __ the Clinton Administration? 
|  tonagrees re is sara ee YES 57% NO33% 
| Last year she was deeply out o! 

favor with the White House for Pd Reno decide not to 

appointing special counsels four appoint an independent 

times to investigate Administra- Counsel mostly based on 

tion scandals. The Clinton team _*he facts, or amd t 

let her dangle for weeks before pis : a bag 34% 


deciding to keep her as Attorney 
General. Now her enemies say 
she is trying to regain favor. 
Friends say she’s a principled 


From a tehephone poll of 1,040 adult Arencans taken 
for TIME/CHIN on April 16-17 by Yaokelowch Partners 
tc. Sampling orror is 3%. “Wot sures” oonttied. 














legal purist. Just about everybody says that, for better or 
worse, she’s blind to appearances. What she fails to see is that 
public confidence requires an investigation conducted well 
beyond White House reach. 

At work Reno is largely isolated from astute political ad- 
vice, heading a department where several top jobs, including 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of criminal investiga- 
tions, have long been vacant. Especially since the departure 
several weeks ago of Deputy Attorney General Jamie 
Gorelick, Reno has had no one who is sensitive to vibrations 
beyond the conference rooms at Justice. For guidance she re- 
lies on twice-weekly meetings with Justice Department 
lawyers who bristle at suggestions they would not pursue an 
investigation wherever it leads. 

They don’t see a crime yet because many of the laws that 
might have been broken apply to donations given “to influence 
a federal election.” They say the laws have been applied only to 
contributions for a specific candidate, not to the millions in so- 
called soft money given for party activities. All the same, most | 
donors would admit that, no 
matter what channel their cash 
flowed through, they gave to 
elect Clinton or Dole. But Reno 
could trigger the independent- 
counsel statute by finding a con- 
flict of interest that prevented her 
department from investigating 
the matter. William Barr, Attor- 
ney General under George Bush 
and a past critic of the statute, ar- 
gues that “the primary issue is 
whether this is the kind of case 
that can be handled as business 
as usual.” As most would agree, it 
has already gone well beyond 
that. —By Richard Lacayo. Reported 
by Viveca Novak/Washington 
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SPECIAL REPORT/OKLAHOMA CITY 


THE WEIGHT OF 
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The case against McVeigh is strong, 


= but the mess at the FBI and a Babel 


of witnesses make it vulnerable 


By JAMES COLLINS 


HEN TIMOTHY MCVEIGH ENTERS 
the Denver courtroom of Judge 
Richard Matsch, he does not be 
have at all as you would expect, 
given the rigid, blank-faced image 
he projected at his arrest. He 
usually emerges from the holding 
cell for defendants with a big 
smile. Wearing a button-down 
shirt and khaki pants, his hands in his pockets, he struts 
toward the defense table. On his way, he makes eyes at 
female paralegals and chats with them. He nods and 
grins at the press and the prosecutors. McVeigh is ac- 
cused of killing 168 people, 19 of them children; he may 
face the death penalty. But here he is, smiling and flirt- 
ing, behaving like a guest on the Tonight Show. It’s 
Timothy McVeigh as O.]. Simpson. 

After a recess is called and McVeigh is escorted 
away, his smile vanishes as soon as he re-enters the de 
tention cell. His face immediately sets itself into a neu 
tral expression. If he is playacting, you have to wonder 
what he thinks that will accomplish. Surely, the cir- 
cumstances of the case call for utmost gravity on the 
part of everyone involved. Perhaps McVeigh’s behav- 
ior is part of his ongoing effort to show that he is just a 
regular guy, not a narrow-eyed fanatic. If so, he is de 
feating his own purpose: a regular guy would never act 
so glibly in this situation, nor would he be capable of 
such a pretense. 

Last Saturday was the second anniversary of the 


explosion that destroyed the Alfred P. Murrah Federal 
Building in Oklahoma City. Sometime this summer, 12 
men and women will try to answer the question of what 
Timothy McVeigh was doing at 9:02 a.m. on April 19, 
1995. Jury selection began March 31, and a panel is ex- 
pected to be seated this week, with opening statements 
perhaps being given on Thursday. The trial will take 
four or five months, if not longer—and as many as 500 
witnesses may testify. 

The Oklahoma City bombing is by far the worst 
terrorist attack in American history, and the pressure 
on prosecutors to win a conviction could not be 
greater. According to anew TIME/CNN poll, 83% of the 
public believes McVeigh is guilty, so if the jury acquits 
him, the prosecutors, led by Joseph Hartzler, a former 
Assistant U.S. Attorney from Illinois, will face a tumult 
of outrage. Last week their burden appeared to be- 
come even heavier when the Justice Department re- 
leased a damning report on the FBI forensics lab. The 
report specifically criticized work done in the Okla- 
homa bombing case, saying that investigators had 
drawn unjustifiable conclusions and failed to follow 
proper procedures, Potential jurors may have heard 
about the report, although they are supposed to avoid 
any news about the trial, and that may offset the dam- 
age done to the defense last month when the press re- 
ported that McVeigh had “confessed” to his lawyers. 
Prosecutors have known about the likely contents of 
the report for months and have taken steps to minimize 
its effects, but the FBI's flawed lab work certainly dam- 
ages their case. Indeed, there is a popular sense that 
law enforcers have yet to complete basic spadework: 


Illustration by Clay Patrick McBride 
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76% of people polled last week said that all 
those responsible for the bombing have 


a cue ball. McVeigh bragged often about 
that shot. Then, on the second day of a 21- 


not yet been captured and identified. | day tryout for the Green Berets, McVeigh 


MeVeigh’s defense is likely to buttress 
similar feelings among jurors with a slew of 
stories from people who will tell tales at 
variance with the government's thesis of 
McVeigh the mastermind. 

Despite this and other areas of vulner- 
ability, the prosecution still has the clear 
advantage. A TiME investigation based on 
court records and sources knowledgeable 
about the trial suggests the prosecutors 
have reason to be confident. The circum- 
stantial evidence builds a rich, sturdy nar- 
rative. It takes only one person with rea- 
sonable doubt to hang a jury, but right 
now, the chances that the prosecution will 
win a conviction are good. 


HATE AND PARANOIA 
The government may devote as 
many as two weeks to illustrate 
MeVeigh’s mental world. It is 
important for the prosecutors to 
make the jurors feel they know 
McVeigh, know he was capable 
of great evil and know he had the 
motive to perpetrate such evil. 
To do that, they will recount his 
life as they see it. 
F McVeigh and his two sisters 
$grew up in Pendleton, a small 
$town in upstate New York. His 
“father was employed by a com- 
zpany that made radiators; his 
:mother was a travel agent. Ac- 
scording to All-American Mon- 
ster, a biography of McVeigh 
= by a local newspaper reporter 





Brandon 


quit, and soon left the Army altogether. 
He drifted, living in motels, visiting 
Fortier and Nichols. According to Stick- 
ney, McVeigh took methamphetamines, 
and he began to frequent gun shows. The 
prosecution hopes to show that during that 
period he became more and more bitter 
about the Federal Government. When the 
FBI raided the Branch Davidian compound 
on April 19, 1993, precisely two years before 
the Oklahoma bombing, McVeigh was out- 
raged. In March of 1993, he made a pil- 
grimage to Waco that, by chance, another 
visitor recorded on video. Sources tell 
Time that photographs show McVeigh 
near Waco handing out bumper stickers 
that asked, 1s YOUR CHURCH ATF APPROVED? 
Evidence of McVeigh’s admiration 








often at a loss. The government will prob- 
ably present testimony by Fortier and 
McVeigh’s sister to confirm this zeal and 
may argue that McVeigh thought the 
book provided a model for how he might 
retaliate against the government for its 
Waco raid. For example, the bomb the 
narrator builds is, like the one used on the 
Murrah building, made out of ammoni- 
um nitrate mixed with heating oil and is 
loaded into a truck. 

Letters and testimony by friends will 
show the defendant's growing paranoia 
about the government and his bitterness 
toward it. A revealing set of documents 
was found in the car McVeigh was driving 
when he was arrested after the bombing. 
One item is a commentary by John Locke, 
which McVeigh copied by hand, asserting 
that a man has a right to kill someone who 
would take away his liberty; another is a 


The action will be shut away ina closed court 





STAR WITNESS 


2named Stickney, 
~MceVeigh’s parents were often 


THE SISTER 


FROM THE DREAMLAND MOTEL 





zabsent—his father worked Michael Fortier will McVeigh wrote Jennifer © Owner Lea McGown and her son Eric show a receipt 
‘nights and his mother led an ac- describe how McVeigh— many letters expressing for the room rented to McVeigh. Both say McVeigh 
ta tal life Ee his best man—plotted his passionate anti- parked a Ryder truck (perhaps two in succession) 
itive social life in the bars and the bombing govern t vi at Mie meshed and didve i several Unses 


® bowling alleys of the area. When 
=McVeigh was 18, his parents divorced 
Sand his mother moved to Florida. High 
=school records obtained by TiME indicate 
<that MeVeigh was a bright student, and ac- 
ecording to some classmates, he was outgo- 
Sing and talkative. As a boy, McVeigh told 
= TIME last year, he had a love of guns that 
3was abnormal even in a community that 
étook its hunting seriously. He would bring 
7 weapons to school and spend hours alone 
sshooting at targets. 

In 1988 he joined the Army, serving as 
2a tank gunner. He became close friends 
swith Terry Nichols and Michael Fortier, 
®but otherwise kept to himself. Comrades 
sremember that he talked paranoically 
zabout the Federal Government and the 
éthreat that it would take guns away from 
SAmerican citizens. In the Gulf War he 
zmade two clean kills, once knocking an 
= enemy soldier’s head off his shoulders like 


GMA. J 





for a novel called The Turner Diaries, 
published in 1978, will aid the prosecu- 
tion’s effort to portray him as a hate-filled 
radical. The book, a favorite of far-right 
groups, tells the story of a group of white 
supremacists who blow up Fst headquar- 
ters in Washington at 9:15 one morning 
almost exactly the same time of the Okla- 
homa City bombing. The Turner Diaries 
oozes invective against blacks and Jews. 
“We have allowed a diabolically clever, 
alien minority to put chains on our souls 
and our minds,” a passage reads. “Why 
didn’t we roast them over bonfires at 
every street corner in America? Why 
didn’t we make a final end to this obnox- 
ious and eternally pushy clan, this pesti- 
lence from the sewers of the East ...?” 
McVeigh was such an eager evangelist 
for The Turner Diaries that he handed it 
out to friends and sold it at gun shows— 
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photocopy of a passage from The Turner 
Diaries that says the purpose of the fiction- 
al bombing was to wake up America. 


CASING THE MURRAH 

If prosecutors show that the destruction of 
the Murrah building followed logically 
from the workings of McVeigh’s mind, they 
will have done part of their job, but a much 
more important task will remain—proving 
that he physically committed the crime. 
The government hopes to convince the 
jury of a basic narrative that runs like this: 
by the fall of 1994 McVeigh and Nichols 
had begun collecting the fertilizer and oth- 
er materials necessary to make a large 
bomb. In December McVeigh and Fortier 
inspected the Murrah building, which 
McVeigh had chosen as the target. A few 
months later, on April 14, McVeigh regis- 
tered at the Dreamland Motel in Junction 





City, Kansas. On the same day, he bought a 
1977 Mercury and reserved a Ryder truck. 
He stayed at the motel for four nights and 
was seen coming and going in a truck. Dur- 
ing that period, he and Nichols construct- 
ed the bomb. In the meantime, McVeigh 
parked the Mercury near the Murrah 
building, and Nichols took him back to the 
Dreamland. On the morning of April 19, 
McVeigh drove the truck to the building 
and detonated the bomb at 9:02 a.m. He 
raced to the Mercury and headed out of 
town on the Interstate. 

An hour and a half later, a state troop- 
er stopped McVeigh near Perry, Okla- 
homa, because his car had no rear license 
plate. The trooper saw he had a gun and 
arrested him. Using the vehicle-identifi- 
cation number on the Ryder truck’s axle, 
which survived the blast, the Fst learned | 
from Ryder which location the truck had | 


room, but there will be drama—and surprises 





ON THE BENCH 


FOR THE PROSECUTION 


agrees that these accounts should be dis- 
missed, however (see box). One person in- 
sisted vehemently to TiME that he had nev- 
er changed his story, contrary to what FBI 
sources had maintained. If the statements 
were reliable, the government still might 
have an interest in declining to present 
such testimony. These individuals have said 
they saw McVeigh with other men, and to 
allow mention of unknown, at-large accom- 
plices might raise the possibility that some- 
one else had actually set off the bomb, mud- 
dying the prosecution's case. 


THE RYDER TRUCK 

The prosecution’s other evidence seems 
strong enough that the lack of eyewitness- 
es may not matter much. Take the Ryder 
truck. No one disputes that it was used to 
carry the explosives—the prosecution will 
introduce a panel embedded with ammo- 





THE DEFENSE 


came at around 10:30 a.m., and there is 
reason to believe McVeigh made it. At 
around that time, he was at a Firestone tire 
store in Junction City, buying the Mercury 
from Tom Manning, the store’s manager 
(McVeigh traded in his dilapidated Ponti- 
ac). Manning has stated that McVeigh left 
the store for a few minutes while they 
were making the deal. Records show that 
at 9:53 a call to Elliott’s was placed from a 
pay phone across from the Firestone store. 
Another piece of evidence shows that 
McVeigh was near Elliott’s shortly before 
the truck was picked up—a security camera 
recorded McVeigh at a McDonald’s a mile 
from the shop. 

Lea McGown, the proprietor of the 
Dreamland Motel, also in Junction City, is 
another witness who links McVeigh to a 
Ryder truck. On April 14, McVeigh showed 
up at the Dreamland and registered under 
his own name. It is a mystery 
why, after previously using alias- 
es, McVeigh would have chosen 
this moment not to hide his 
identity. McGown has a theory, 
though. In a recent interview 
with author Gerald Posner, she 
said in her years managing a mo- 
tel frequented by prostitutes, 
she learned how to spot men 
registering under false names. 
“People are so used to signing 
their own name,” she said, “that 
when they go to sign a phony 
name, they almost always go to 
write, and then look up for a mo- 
ment as if to remember the new 
name they want to use. That's 
what [McVeigh] did, and when 
he looked up I started talking to 
him, and it threw him.” 


Matsch is known as a tough, Joseph Hartzler leads the government's team. §McVeigh’s lead attorney McGown has said she saw 

disciplined judge. He He suffers from MS and uses a motorized is Stephen Jones. He is McVeigh drive a Ryder truck 
has kept a tight control on scooter. Beth Wilkinson will handle the flamboyant—and 3 Del la pacing | 

leaks to the press testimony about the FBI forensics lab “ferociously intelligent” -‘!"to the Dreamland parking lot 

on April 17. At around 4 a.m. on 

been rented from. Descriptions of | nium-nitrate crystals—or that it came from | April 18, McGown recalled, she saw Mc- 


McVeigh by two people at the rental office 
were the basis of a sketch that agents 
showed to motel desk clerks in the area. 
The owner of the Dreamland recognized 
McVeigh and gave his name. Federal 
agents ran it through a national-crime 
database and discovered that McVeigh 
was in jail in Perry. Just before he was 
about to be released, the rst called and 
had him held. 

The prosecutors will try to present evi- 
dence that supports this narrative at each of 
its crucial points. At present, however, they 
apparently have no plans to call any wit- 
nesses who will testify to seeing McVeigh at 
the Murrah building at the time of the 
bombing. While several people have made 
astatement to that effect, the FB1 maintains 
that they are not reliable, according to 





sources close to the case. Not everyone 


Elliott's Body Shop in Junction City, 
Kansas. The crucial matter is tying the 
truck to McVeigh. 

The prosecution will call Eldon Elliott, 
the owner of Elliott's Body Shop, a Ryder 
outlet in Junction City, and he will testify 
that a man calling himself “Robert Kling” 
prepaid for the truck on April 15, 1995 and 
picked it up on April 17, Elliott will identi- 
fy “Kling” as McVeigh. Elliott will also say 
that in filling out the rental agreement, 
McVeigh used a South Dakota driver's li- 
cense. Lori Fortier, Michael’s wife, will tes- 
tify that she made the license for McVeigh. 
An employee at Elliott’s, Vicki Beemer, 
may also be called; she says she spoke to 
McVeigh on the 14th, when he called to re- 
serve the truck, and saw him when he 
came into the shop. 

According to Beemer, the phone call 
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Veigh sitting in the cab of the truck with 
the light on. However, her testimony 
could have a complication to it—she has 
also said she saw McVeigh in a Ryder truck 
on the 16th, and that this one looked dif- 
ferent from the one he drove on the 17th. 
Prosecutors may also call McGown’s son 
Eric, who has said he saw McVeigh and 
the truck. According to Eric, when 
MeVeigh was driving the truck on April 18, 
he was going very slowly. 

Nichols owned a home in Herington, 
Kansas, about 20 miles south of Junction 
City. The prosecution contends that on 
April 16 McVeigh parked his Mercury in 
Oklahoma City and then Nichols drove 
him back to the Dreamland. Several peo- 
ple saw the car parked near the Murrah 
building before the bombing. Prosecu- 
tors will introduce a handwritten note 
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McVeigh left on the car saying it had a bad 
battery, ensuring that no one would tow it. 

No witness at the Dreamland saw 
MeVeigh leave with the truck for good, but 
Fred Skrdla will be called to testify that 
between 1 a.m. and 3 a.m. on the day of 
the bombing, he saw McVeigh drive it into 
gas station where Skrdla worked. That was 
in Billings, Oklahoma, about two-thirds of 
the way between Junction City and Okla- 
homa City. 


MAKINGS OF A BOMB 

Having established that McVeigh was in 
possession of the truck, the prosecution 
will seek to reinforce its case by establish- 
ing that McVeigh was also in possession 
of a bomb. The most direct way 
to do that will be to call an Fst 
expert who will testify that 
McVeigh’s clothing, tested after 
his arrest, showed traces of ni 
troglycerin and pentaerythritol 
tetranitrate, or PETN, an explo 
sive used in detonator cord. 
Prosecutors will also present ev- 
idence to show how, in the 
months before the bomb ex- 
ploded, McVeigh set out to 
gather materials for it. 

Glynn Tipton, for example, 
is expected to testify that he 
talked with McVeigh at a drag 
race in Topeka, Kansas, and 
that McVeigh was seeking two 
bombmaking chemicals. Fred- 
erick Alan Schlender, the man- 
ager of the Mid-Kansas Coop in 
McPherson, Kansas, will testify 
that on Sept. 30, 1994, someone 
Nichols 
bought 40 bags of ammonium 
nitrate, weighing 50 Ibs. apiece. 
On Oct. 18, Schlender has said, 
he bought another 50 Ibs. Dur- 
ing a pretrial hearing in February, Schlen 
der testified that the man “said he was a 
wheat farmer. It was an unusual transac- 
tion. It wasn’t common for someone to buy 
a ton of ammonium nitrate.” When FBI 
agents searched Nichols’ home in Hering- 
ton, they found a receipt for one of the pur- 
chases; it had McVeigh’s fingerprint on it. 

Phone will that 
McVeigh, Nichols and Fortier made hun- 
dreds of calls around the country to various 
establishments that sold fertilizer, chemi- 
cals, explosives, remote-control switches, 
racing fuel and 55-gal. plastic drums. 
Many of these calls were charged to a pre- 
paid phone card issued in the name of 
Daryl Bridges by the Spotlight, a far-right 
publication. The FBi maintains this card 
actually used by McVeigh and 
Nichols. MeVeigh allegedly used the card 
to call Nichols to pick him up in Oklahoma 
City. Agents have documented McVeigh’s 


closely resembling 


records show 


was 
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and Nichols’ travels, and many of the calls 
charged to the phone card were placed 
from hotels and motels where they were 
staying. Thirty or more experts from tele- 
phone companies are likely to testify. 
Michael Fortier, prosecutors hope, 
will fill in the colors of the picture they 
have drawn. He will provide the vivid, 
firsthand account of McVeigh, the friend 
he asked to be best man at his wedding. 
He can describe McVeigh’s visits to | 
Kingman, Arizona, where Fortier lived | 
and where McVeigh spent the weeks be- 
fore the bombing. Most crucially, Fortier | 
can say that on Dec. 15 and 16, 1994, he 
and McVeigh were in Oklahoma City, 
where they walked around inside the 





FAILED AMBITION 


During the Gulf War, McVeigh served as a gunner on a Bradley 
fighting vehicle. He bragged often about one long-range shot that 
cleanly took off the head of an Iraqi. He won a Bronze Star, but 
after quitting a tryout for the Green Berets, he drifted 


Murrah building (in which Christmas 
decorations adorned the day-care center). 
According to Fortier, McVeigh said this 
was the building he was going to bomb. 
Sources tell Time that the government 
has proof that Fortier was not at the scene 
of the bombing, as some have theorized. 


THE DEFENSE 

How will Stephen Jones, McVeigh’s lead 
attorney, counterattack? First of all, he will 
use any evidence pointing to unidentified 
accomplices to argue that the real culprits 
are still at large. He will also try to suggest 
the bombing was the result of a worldwide 
conspiracy to which McVeigh was only 
tangentially associated, if at all. Jones has 
sent investigators to Europe, the Middle 
East and Asia. For months, he has talked 
about a German named Andreas Strass- 
meir, who met McVeigh in 1993; about 
Richard Snell, a white supremacist who 
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was executed April 19, 1995; and about 
Ramzi Ahmed Yousef, the man accused of 
organizing the World Trade Center bomb- 
ing, who was in the Philippines at the same 
time as Nichols (Nichols’ second wife is a 
Philippine mail-order bride). 

The defense has a better hope of cre- 
ating reasonable doubt by addressing spe- 
cific aspects of the prosecution’s case. 
Most important, Jones will be able to ex- 
coriate the Fsi’s forensics lab. The critical 
Justice Department report concludes, for 
example, that an investigator in the Okla- 
homa City case lacked an adequate scien- 
tific basis for stating that the bomb was 
made out of ammonium nitrate mixed 
with fuel oil. Ammonium nitrate was 
found at the scene, but the 
bomb could have been made 
out of another explosive that 
contains it, such as dynamite. 
The report says the investigator 
reached his conclusion in part 
by reasoning backward from 
the fact that a receipt for am- 
monium nitrate fertilizer had 
been found at Nichols’ house. 
In fact, while the evidence is 
consistent with an ammonium 
nitrate and fuel oil bomb, it 
does not exclude other possibil- 
The report also 
open the question of whether 
MeVeigh’s clothing might have 
been contaminated with nitro- 
glycerin and PETN in the lab. 
Jones will hammer away on 
these points. He will call Fred- 
eric Whitehurst, the whistle 
blower who brought about the 
lab investigation, and Jones will 
also try to have the report itself 
admitted into evidence. 

Prosecutors have anticipat- 


ities. leaves 


ed the report, and have long 
planned to avoid calling anyone tainted by 
it. Late last year they hired a British ex- 
pert, Linda Jones, to confirm the lab’s 
findings. The only witness the govern- 
ment would call from the lab itself is 
Steven Burmeister. He is treated neutral- 
ly in the part of the report that deals with 
the Oklahoma City bomb and is praised in 
other sections. He found the nitroglycerin 
and PETN on McVeigh’s clothes, and he 
can testify that they were never in the two 
sections of the lab where contamination 
was found. Whitehurst, meanwhile, is 
harshly criticized in the report. Yet even if 
the prosecution is right on the merits in 
this dispute, the lab’s shortcomings will 
give Stephen Jones priceless rhetorical 
opportunities. 

Jones can also exploit the prosecution's 
failure to present who put 
McVeigh at the scene. Jones can simply say 
his client wasn’t there. He can also ridicule 


witnesses 
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the prosecution for its inability to present 
any witnesses who saw McVeigh and 
Nichols constructing the bomb, which 
would have involved hauling around two 
tons of fertilizer. This remains a hole in the 
prosecutors’ story. They have dropped 
some witnesses who would have testified 
on the matter, and somehow, they will 
have to convince the jury that McVeigh 
and Nichols were so surreptitious they es- 
caped detection. 

After the bombing, Elliott first said that 
McVeigh was alone when he rented the 


truck, but then, the next day, Elliott said | 


McVeigh had actually come with someone 
else—the famous John Doe No. 2; Beemer 
has said she remembers two men. The 
prosecution now maintains that McVeigh 
was by himself. Jones will try to use this 
confusion over John Doe No. 2 to question 
the accuracy of Elliott and Beemer’s mem- 
ories. (The prosecution probably will not 
even call Tom Kessinger, another employ- 
ee at Elliott’s whose statements about John 
Doe No. 2 have been the most sensational, 
and the most inconsistent). 

Fortier, meanwhile, can expect that 
Jones will try to obliterate him on cross-ex- 
amination. Jones has grounds to attack his 
credibility: Fortier has changed his story 
several times, and he is testifying for the 
prosecution as part of a plea-bargaining 


deal. As for The Turner Diaries, McVeigh’s | 


visit to Waco and other evidence about 
McVeigh’s opinions, Jones will argue that 
none of it proves his client blew up the 
Murrah building. 

Jones may be flamboyant, but he is also 
smart. He has already won two important 
victories, by getting the venue for the trial 
moved out of Oklahoma and by convincing 
Judge Matsch that McVeigh should be 
tried separately from Nichols. It was the 
first time the judge had ever agreed to sev- 
er the cases of two defendants. “Stephen 
Jones is a ferociously intelligent trial 
lawyer,” says Mimi Wesson, a professor of 
criminal law at the University of Colorado 
and a former U.S. Attorney in Denver from 
1980 to 1982. “I have read some of his 
briefs in the McVeigh case, and there is 
some very fine legal work.” 


THIS IS AGRIM EPIC UNDER WAY IN DENVER. | 
Officially, the case is called United States of | 
America v. Timothy James McVeigh, and | 


never has such an appellation been more 
fitting. The entire country truly seems to be 
the plaintiff, while the defendant, if the de- 
scriptions of him are fair, apparently sees 
the world as Timothy James McVeigh vs. 
the United States of America. The nation 
has mourned for two years. Come the sum- 
mer, it will discover if it has brought the 


perpetrator of the horrors of Oklahoma to | 


justice. —Reported by Patrick E. Cole/ 
Denver and Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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THE SEARCH FOR JOHN DOE NO.2 


By GERALD POSNER OKLAHOMA CITY 


there a third conspirator in the Oklahoma bombing case? Was more 
than one Ryder truck inyolved? The prosecution considers these stories 
apocryphal, impeachable and unreliable, but the defense is likely to exploit 
them as it argues that Timothy McVeigh was not the only mastermind. 

The issue of a second truck is important. The van could have been a decoy or a 
backup in case anything went wrong with McVeigh’s rental, and might even have 
served to determine the amount of ammonium nitrate that would fit in the rear cab- 
in. A second truck could have been used to construct a device to hold the bomb se- 
curely on the more than five-hour trip from Kansas to Oklahoma City. And a second 
truck would almost certainly have included one more conspirator. At Geary State 
Lake, where McVeigh is believed to have assembled the bomb, agents reportedly 
found physical evidence of a Ryder’s presence that included tire tracks and fuel oil. 
But they also located several people who say they spotted a Ryder there on days be- 
fore McVeigh had rented a truck. Perhaps to avoid the conflicting stories of a second 
truck, prosecutors may not 
argue that the bomb was 
built at Geary State Lake. 

There are other ac- 
counts about a second Ry- 
der. Lea McGown, owner 
of the Dreamland Motel, 
fam says that on April 14 her 

® friend Herta King and two 
5 other women saw two Ry- 
ders in the parking lot of 
Denny's restaurant. There, 
Elliott's, where McVeigh allegedly rented the bomb truck the three women sat next 
to two men, one of whom King is certain was McVeigh. One of the other women, 
Lenora Hall, says one of the men “could have been McVeigh.” She notes the other 
man appeared to be part Indian or Mexican, had shoulder-length hair and wore a 
white T shirt and jeans. McGown, a probable government witness, says she told the 
FBI the Ryder she saw McVeigh drive into the motel parking lot on April 16 was dif- 
ferent from the one he brought in the next day, when he rented one at Elliott's Body 
Shop. The early truck had no logo on the rear panel and was a lighter yellow. 

While McGown has said she saw no one else with McVeigh, she claims that 
during a security walk she overheard a conversation in McVeigh's motel room 
around midnight on April 16. “As | came back you could hear that the voices are 
not TV. There was a deep velvety voice and another one and Mr. McVeigh's, be- 
cause | heard three different voices. And | thought | have to talk to him tomorrow, 
| do not allow overnight visitors.” Having already given McVeigh a discount rate, 
she was annoyed that he would then bring in extra guests. 

On Wednesday, April 19, half an hour before the blast, Mike Moroz, a me- 
chanic at Johnny's Tire Co. in Oklahoma City, said he saw a Ryder truck pull into 
the station. Moroz saw two men inside as he approached the truck. The driver 
asked for directions to Fifth and Harvey, site of the Murrah building, but the truck 
did not leave the station for eight to 10 minutes more. About 15 minutes later, the 
bomb exploded. Moroz later picked two men out of a lineup, one of whom was 
McVeigh. Although Moroz admits he did not get a good look at the other man, he 
says the passenger had short brown hair and appeared bigger than the driver. 

One story is particularly poignant. Daina Bradley lost a leg in the April 19 
blast, and her mother and two children were killed. She recalls looking out the 
plate-glass window of the Social Security office a few minutes before the explosion 
and seeing a yellow Ryder pull into the driveway. That is where the terrorists left 
the truck. According to Bradley, it was there for three to five minutes, Then she 
saw a side view of an olive-skinned white man leaving the passenger side of the 
Ryder truck. He was wearing a dark blue jacket and a baseball cap. She does not 
believe that person, who left the truck and walked quickly away from the federal 
building, was McVeigh. After that, all she recalled was electricity running through 
her body and a sensation of falling into rocks. Prosecutors contend that Bradley is 
a trauma victim and therefore her account is not reliable. a 
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Gerald Posner, author of Case Closed, frequently writes about criminal investiga- 
tions and is working on a book about the assassination of Martin Luther King Jr. 
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DO | HEAR $300,000? Gingrich schmoozing last year with Dole, long before they cut the big deal 


Buddy, Can You Spare... 


Why did Dole bail out Gingrich? It took an old 
cigar box, a back room on the Hill and three muses 


By MICHAEL DUFFY Ww. ASHING STON _ 


BEHIND 
THE 


BOB DOLE SOUNDED PRET- 
ty happy when it was all 
over, chortling like a kid 
about keeping a secret, 
doing a good deed, being 
“back in the game.” It cer- 


SCENES 


tainly was a stunning way to come out of 





retirement. By lending Newt Gingrich 
$300,000 at 10% interest to pay off an 
ethics-committee fine, Dole had preserved 
Gingrich’s job as House Speaker (at least 
for now), done his party a favor and maybe 
even saved a marriage along the way. 

The man who never does anything psy- 
chologically simple had been scheming 
about Newt's problems for months. Dole 
told his old campaign manager Scott Reed in 
January that Americans would tune out 
Washington even more completely if both 
the President and the Speaker were fending 
off scandal. Newt should pay the fine, said 
Dole, and get on with it. The two men 
worked on Gingrich privately for weeks, but 
the Speaker kept resisting. Marianne Gin- 
grich was even more hostile: she didn’t be- 
lieve her husband had done anything wrong, 
and she refused to pony up the couple’s say- 
ings. The Gingriches are worth about 
$200,000, and most of it is in Marianne’s 
name. A small-town daughter of an insur- 








ance salesman, she wasn’t about to sign 
over what she called her security blanket 
to repay what she regarded as a political 
debt. By April the Speaker told a friend 
that if he paid up, Mari- 
anne would leave him. 

That was the worst of 
a lot of bad options. The 
Gingriches could have 
taken out a bank loan, but 
there aren't any banks un- 
affected by legislation be- 
fore Congress. The cou- 
ple could have borrowed 
against another book ad- 
vance, but then the book 
contract might look like 
a bribe. A legal defense 
fund, paid for by private 
citizens, was ruled out for 
an obvious reason: Why 
remind the public again 
that the rich protect the 
powerful? 

So Dole let things cool 
down. Then, two weeks 
ago, he tried again and sweetened the offer, 
telling Reed that he would lend Gingrich the 
money himself. Reed ran the idea past Joe 
Gaylord, Gingrich’s top aide, and this time it 
wasn’t instantly rejected. Gingrich had just 
returned from China and was on a bit ofa roll; 
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Is it appropriate for House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich to 
borrow money from Bob 
Dole so he can pay the 
$300,000 he owes the 
House of Representatives? 


Inappropriate 


Should Newt Gingrich be 
replaced as Speaker of 
the House by another 
Republican? 


Should be replaced 





plus, as a man who gets inspirations the way 
other men get coffee, he began hearing from 
an unlikely trio of politic: al muses. The first 
was Janet Reno, who, by opting not to name 
an independent counsel in the fund-raising 
scandal, gave Newt a better chance to take 
the moral high ground. The second was his 
mother, who told him Monday to get on 
with his life. And then there was golf cham- 
pion Tiger Woods, who, Gingrich told aides, 
showed a discipline he wanted to match. 

Marianne remained a holdout; by Mon- 
day she and her husband could barely dis- 
cuss the subject. That’s when the Speaker 
asked Washington wise man Ken Duber- 
stein, who had been urging Gingrich to pay 
the fine for weeks, to lend a hand. Duber- 
stein gently told a sometimes tearful Mari- 
anne that her husband would be crushed 
politically if he didn’t pay the debt himself, 
now or on installment. He said Dole’s gen- 
erous offer gave the Speaker a long time to 
make the payment—and would buy Gin- 
grich time to consolidate his shaky position 
in the House. “There’s an old adage,” Du 
berstein said later. “‘It’s better to die to- 
morrow than to die today.’ Marianne came 
to understand that Newt had to do this.’ 

So did Dole. Buried somewhere in all 
this is that cigar box—the one all those folks 
in Kansas filled with nickels after the war to 
help pay for the last-chance operation that 
saved Dole’s life. As he himself might say 
Bob Dole isn’t the kind of guy who sits still 
in an emergency. 

And if lending a hand was instinc- 
tive, closing the deal was closer to primal. 
Dole flew to Washington 


on Tuesday from Har- 
vard, where he'd talked 
the deal over with—Who 


else?—former aide Shei- 
la Burke. Following the 
path he’d taken a million 
times before, he went 
over to the Capitol, hud- 
dled behind the same or- 
nate took up a 
chair on a balcony over 

looking the Mall. Dole ex- 
pected criticism; Gingrich 
need not repay a cent for 
eight years, and since he’s 
vowed to leave Congress 
after six, the Speaker will 
have plenty of time to 
raise the $643,000 to pay 
Dole back. There 
pause: by then, someone 
suggested, Dole might be dead. Right, said 
Dole, who quickly settled on a beneficiary 

“Strom Thurmond.” Then Dole signed the 
papers with Gingrich—the latest in a string 
of back-room deals that made him the top 
legislator of his generation. @ 
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But Will It Hurt Al? 


On a clutch of issues, Clinton must choose between | 


making history and smoothing the way for Gore 


By KAREN TUMULTY 
T'S BAD ENOUGH THAT RAISING CAMPAIGN 
money for Bill Clinton has tarnished Al 
Gore’s image as a saint. Now the ques- 
tion is, Will shouldering the President's 

agenda make him a political martyr? 

For four years, the Vice President has 
been shown at his finest when putting him- 
self in the line of fire for his President— 
whether it was breaking a tie vote in Con- 
gress to rescue Clinton’s economic program 
in 1993, or demolishing Ross Perot in a TV 
duel to save the North American Free Trade 
Agreement. But now Clinton is looking to- 
ward a spot in the history books, and Gore 
toward one at the top of the Democratic 
ticket in 2000. To bolster his legacy, Clin- 
ton must make choices that could infuriate 
the most loyal and active Demo- 
crats, the ones whose votes Gore 
will need to tie up a nomination 
that no longer looks quite so in- 
evitable as it once did. 

First among Clinton’s goals: 
to balance the budget. But with 
Republicans controlling Con- 
gress, any deal must come at 
least partly on their terms. Clin- 
ton this month offered to curb 
anticipated Medicare spend- 
ing by an additional $18 bil- 
lion, moving well toward the 
G.0.P. position in last year’s 
showdown. For congressional 
Democrats, this amounted to an 
act of betrayal. Come 2000, and 
a Democratic challenger like, 
say, House minority leader Dick 
Gephardt might well recycle 
the devastating Medicare scare 
ads of 1996, this time aimed at 
the Vice President. 

And it will be all the worse 
for Gore if the ultimate budget 


Yi }) aq Win additional bargaining 


Workers on Capitol Hill 


party as presidential politics become part of 
the equation.” 

Gore rejects the idea that Clinton is 
holding back on his own priorities out of 
concern for his political heir. “I see the the- 
ory, but I don’t see the facts,” Gore told 
TiME last week. “It’s just not a real dynam- 
ic. This President has been ultrasensitive 

to every constituency impor- 
tant to him for the last five 


barely had time to dismantle WillAlGoremakea years, since he got the nomina- 
the scaffolding for Clinton’s better candidate for tion) and since he’s been Presi- 
second Inauguration before President in the year = dent. It’s just silly to project 
the politics of the next presi- 2000 than other this idea that all of a sudden 
dential election began getting  P0Ssible Democratic §— je’; highly responsive to De- 
in the way of business in Con- candidates? mocratic constituencies.” 

gress. With Gephardt staking _YES NotSure NO_ Nonetheless, Gore’s politi- 


out positions to the left of Gore 
on a range of issues, Republi- 
cans complain they are sud- 
denly finding Clinton far less 
accommodating than they had 
hoped. Even Democrats agree. Not only is 
the White House gauging G.O.P. reaction to 
each proposal, says Democratic Senator 
John Breaux of Louisiana, “they also now 
have to worry about how much of a real 
political fight it creates within our own 
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What Clinton would like to do on: i How it might hurt Gore: 
; 


extend free-trade arrangements 


authority so that he can 


45% 18% 37% 


poll of 478 Democrat 


To get additional negotiating power, fear, 
: Clinton must drop conditions demanded 
? by labor unions and environmentalists, 


cal predicament is being in- 
voked with increasing frequen- 
cy in debates inside the White 
House, which is why some aides 
detect a new hesitancy in areas 
where Clinton has long been firm. Until 
now, for instance, it is difficult to think of an 
issue on which Clinton has been more con- 
sistent than trade. His campaigns to open 
markets through Narra and the global- 
trading arrangement known as GaTt rank as 
two of his chief foreign-policy 
accomplishments. 

But to make further gains, 
Clinton needs more negotiat- 
ing authority from Congress, 
and that means taking on two 
of the crucial Democratic blocs 
that Gore will need: orga- 
nized labor and environmental 
groups. Such heavyweights as 
Treasury Secretary Robert Ru- 
bin and Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright are urging 
Clinton to press ahead. But 
with Gephardt already stoking 
the opposition, Gore and oth- 
ers are urging caution, arguing 
that the President can’t afford 
to alienate Democrats when he 
needs them on the budget. So 
far, Clinton seems to be siding 
with the go-slow camp, which, 
the most ardent free-traders 
r, could sink any chance of 


April 16-17 by 


striking a deal with Congress. 
The Administration is also 


deal involves fiddling with the throughout the western hemisphere two groups Gore will need in 2000 agonizing over how to respond 
Consumer Price Index, an op- H to Texas Governor George W. 
tion Clinton took off the table bycuttinga Clinton has already offered reductionsin © Bush’s request to be permitted 
under sharp criticism from Goalie OP Congess : Medicare, a stance that opens the Vice to privatize the state’s welfare 
Gephardt. The worthy policy— to wipe out the deficit, which would surely : President to attack from seniors and system. Some of the most influ- 
cutting the government's offi- involve cuts in popular programs ; their powerful lobby in Washington ential players in the White 
cial inflation measure—would ; House, including domestic- 

: : SEG is Rescue the fragile Middle: Pro-Israel voters love Gore now, but ny Sa ee ae 
leave candidate Gore with a lot ISRAEL East peace nesonigent : will they continue to support him if policy adviser Bruce Reed, are 


of explaining to do to the el- 
derly facing smaller Social Se- 
curity increases, 
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despite last week's White House 
sessions seemed on the verge of collapse 


: government? 


? Clinton gets tough with the Israeli 


urging Clinton to grant a waiv- 
er that could make way for an 
important new approach to 
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welfare. But Gore could suffer if the move 
antagonizes the powerful government- 
workers union. 

Gore’s courtship of labor has already 
backfired on his boss. Last week G.0.P. Sen- 
ators threw up new roadblocks to the nom- 
ination of Alexis Herman as Labor Secre- 
tary to punish the Administration for 
saying it would weigh the friendliness of 
companies toward unions in awarding fed- 
eral contracts. It was Gore who made the 
case for this approach in a speech last Mon- 
day to the AFL-CI0’s building and construc- 
tion unions. There was little new in his an- 
nouncement, but it was strident enough to | 


bring a standing ovation from the unionists | 


and a fit of pique from the Republicans. 

In other areas where crucial voting 
(and fund-raising) groups are involved, 
though, Gore seems to be 
running a bit in front of his 
President. Many pundits— 
and in private, a fair num- 
ber of U.S. officials—say 
Benjamin Netanyahu’s gov- 
ernment deserves most of 
the blame for the current 
Middle East impasse. Pres- 
sure to take a tougher line 
with Israel rose further after 
Clinton’s disappointing meet- 
ing with Netanyahu at the 
White House this month. 
But the Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter could hardly have felt 
much inclination to move af- 
ter listening a day earlier to 
Gore’s performance before 
the American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee. Saying the stewardship of peace rested 
with “my friend Bibi Netanyahu,” Gore de- 
clared, “We will never permit anyone to 
drive a wedge between the United States 
and Israel.” (This was a bit of pandering 
Gore could have dispensed with: a week 
later, Netanyahu is facing a possible indict- 
ment, and peacemaking is on hold.) 

Though Gore and Clinton’s partnership 
may have grown more difficult, don’t look 
for either one to seek any distance. Both re- 
alize that neither can have what he really 
wants without the other. The first test of the 
President's legacy will be whether the 
country embraces his heir. And nothing 
would make Gore more unassailable as a 
candidate than a successful Clinton presi- 
dency. Says Rubin: “If you build a strong 
record of accomplishment and balance the 
budget, then anyone who might run against 
Gore is going to face very formidable obsta- 
cles.” To be martyred for the sake of the his- 
tory books hardly matters at all, by that log- 
ic. Three years is time enough for a political 
resurrection. —With reporting by James Carney 
and Adam Zagorin/Washington 














When it comes to the black vote, Gore, with 
Mayor Dennis Archer, has some work to do 





Making Amends Early and Often 


IEW POLITICIANS WOULD JUMP MORE QUICKLY THAN AL GORE AT THE OPPOR- 

tunity to spend three days with a few hundred bureaucrats droning on 

about the intricacies of development grants and tax credits. But as with al- 

most everything the Vice President does these days, it was hard to miss the 
bits of political groundwork being laid here and there at last week’s White 
House Community Empowerment Conference in Detroit. In between sessions, 
Gore sped from one photo opportunity to the next with the city’s hugely popu- 
lar black mayor, Dennis Archer. They toured the new African-American histo- 
ry museum, inspected operations at a corrugated-box plant owned by a former 
Pistons star, and chatted with ex-gang members operating heavy machinery on 
an assembly line in the city’s most blighted area. 

Winning his party’s nomination in 2000 will be considerably easier for 
Gore if he can lock up the African-American vote, which accounts for as much 
as a quarter of the Democratic-primary total, So he is courting the party’s most 
loyal voters at every opportunity. 
At a time when there is little fed- 
eral money to spread around, Gore 
has championed the Administra- 
tion’s empowerment-zone program, 
which pours millions of dollars into 
depressed areas like inner Detroit. 
During the fall campaign, he 
visited black churches on Sun- 
days with a rousing sermon that 
an aide described as “very un-Al 
Gore,” and he still holds regular 
meetings and conference calls 
with African-American ministers 
on topics that range from educa- 
tion to TV violence. The Vice 
President’s mansion has become 
a regular gathering place for 
black officials and noted scholars 
to discuss urban problems. Says 
Archer: “The Vice President will 
not have any problem connecting with ethnic minorities.” 

But he still has work to do. Black leaders have not forgotten that it was Gore, 
as a presidential contender in 1988, who first raised the issue of “weekend pass- 
es for convicted criminals” against Michael Dukakis, spawning the infamous 
Willie Horton ads that helped win the election for George Bush. Fellow candi- 
date Jesse Jackson accused Gore operatives then of employing a subtly racist | 
strategy against him in the South and a blatant one in New York, where Gore's 
leading backer, Mayor Ed Koch, said Jews would be “crazy” to vote for Jackson. | 

These days, Jackson says he considers Gore “a very decent man.” But some 
members of the Congressional Black Caucus have a new grievance against | 
Gore. Last week the caucus drafted a letter to Clinton demandingtoknowwhy | 
former Louisiana Congressman Cleo Fields did not get a high-level 
appointment. Fields’ backers had been led to believe he had earned one after —| 
Gore persuaded him to set aside his differences with Senate candidate Mary | 
Landrieu and help her win the race. When Fields showed up for workin Wash- 
ington on March 31, he found that the prestigious job he had expected on Gore’s | 
staff, coordinating empowerment zones, was instead a much lower post doing | 
the same thing at Housing and Urban Development. Fields, who rejected the 
job, says the debacle was “a real bad experience for me.” 

In the end, black voters—like other voters—will judge Gore largely on the 
Administration’s record. Clinton will soon announce what his aides describe as_ | 
a historic new initiative on race relations. Its fate may well help determine | 
Gore’s. —By Karen Tumulty/Detroit. With reporting by James Carney/Washington 
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By BARRY HILLENBRAND and MICHAEL KRAMER LONDON 
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majority wants to be in a union, they should 
be allowed to do so, just like in the United 


T DIDN’T TAKE A POLITICIAN OF CHURCHILLIAN STATURE TO FIGURE | States. Even Ronald Reagan was for ma- 
out what needed doing. The Labour Party hadn’t won a national 
election in Britain for 23 years. Its tattered platform of watered- 
down Bolshevism had become as irrelevant as the suits of armor 


in the Tower of London. 


No one will probably mistake him for Churchill, but when Tony 
Blair grabbed the leadership of the Labourites in 1994, he trashed 

the old lefties and jerked the party into the post-ideological center. And | 
now he is on a roll. He may even be unstoppable. If the polls are accurate, 


and they have been remarkably consistent 
for months, Britain on May 1 will have its 
first Labour Party Prime Minister since 
James Callaghan lost to Margaret Thatcher 
in 1979. 

Political success is often 
accidental (Blair took com- 
mand after his predecessor 
died of a heart attack), but it 
also comes from calculation. 
Just as Bill Clinton reinvented 
himself as a New Democrat 
to capture the White House 
in 1992, and then as a reborn 
centrist to win a second term 
last year, Blair has retooled 
Labour so that it sometimes 
seems like nothing but a 
more caring version of Tory- 
ism. Gone are the old socialist 
slogans. Gone is the pledge 
to redistribute income and 
nationalize industries. Blair 
calls his party “new Labour” 
His opponent, Conservative 
Prime Minister John Major, 
describes it as “really pretty 
much us.” 

To thwart what seems in- 
evitable, Major's troops have 
turned to the same weapon 
George Bush wielded un- 
successfully against Clinton. 
Blair, they charge, is merely an opportunist, 
a leftist in middle-of-the-road campaign 
clothing. “With Labour taking many of our 
positions and all of those that are most im- 
portant,” says Tory strategist Andrew Coo- 
per, “fear is all we've got left. We've got to 
try and cause people to worry that Tony’s 
changes are just for show, to fear his change 
rather than welcome him as a nonthreaten- 
ing crypto-Conservative they can comfort- 
ably take a risk on. It hasn’t been easy.” 

Which is putting it mildly. Blair isn’t as 
publicly empathetic as Clinton, but as he 
demonstrated in late March, he is equally 
deft. The Tories had claimed “proof” that 
Blair was secretly planning to restore union 
power once in office. For many in Britain, 


calling someone a closet union lover is like | 


saying in the U.S. that someone is soft on 
crime. Thatcher rode to Downing Street 
ona promise to curb union influence. If it 
worked for the Iron Lady, Major’s camp 


| figured, why not try it again? Trouble is, 


JUST LIKE 


No, but like Clinton, Britain’s Tony Blair 
has found success in the political center 





Blair’s view that employees should be per- 
mitted to join a union if a majority vote to 
do so is neither new nor particularly ob- 
jectionable. Still, Blair reasoned, simply 
stating the facts might not do the trick— 
and he dearly wanted to spike the Tory at- 
tack since it struck at the very heart of his 
hard-won Labour Party reforms. 

So Blair reached across the Atlantic for 
cover. But not to Clinton, whose tactics, 
strategy and substantive prescriptions he 
has occasionally borrowed and with whom 
he is often compared. No, this time Blair 
went for the big embrace, straight past 
Clinton to Thatcher's old ideological soul 
mate Ronald Reagan. 

With the red-rose symbol of new La- 
bour behind him, Blair responded, “If a 
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jority rule. He spoke of workers having a 
choice, and no one ever suggested that 
Ronald Reagan was a pig. Ronald Reagan 
was against the closed shop, as am I.” 

Within a day, the charge that seemed 
so threatening had evaporated. “He's very 
good, isn’t he?” mumbled Thatcher admir- 
ingly. “He certainly knows damage control.” 

No one doubts that Blair is clever. Like 
centrist politicians everywhere, he’s adept 
at embracing prevailing sentiments. By 
definition, though, the pursuit of centrism 
often involves following rather than lead- 
ing. The question then is whether such 
centrists actually believe what they say 
and whether their actions in 
office will conform to their 
rhetoric. One always won- 
ders whether they’re tough 
enough to arbitrate among 
competing concerns and con- 
stituencies. Often the test 
comes when the only clean 
way out of a tangle demands 
saying no to those who will 
be offended by a particu- 
lar decision, Whether Blair 
passes this test remains to 
be seen. Certainly, the foreign 
politician he most admires, 
Bill Clinton, has failed it on 
innumerable occasions. 

As for his immediate task 
—getting elected—Blair has 
proved conclusively that he 
knows exactly what’s worked 
for Margaret Thatcher and 
John Major. He has single- 
mindedly refashioned La- 
bour to contest for the leader- 
ship of modern Britain, and 
done so largely by grafting 
the most popular and suc- 
cessful Tory program planks onto La- 
bour’s manifesto, which means Labour is 
fairly seen as a Tory clone. Thatcher's suc- 
cess, especially, made reforming Labour 
both necessary and possible, and she reg- 
ularly complains about a “conversion of 
convenience” while insisting that “imita- 
tions are still fake.” Newspapers like the 
Independent rail about new Labour’s “mis- 


| erable, defensive me-tooism.” 


Blair is unapologetic. “It is not a sin to 
want to be elected,” he says. “Unless you're 
elected, you can’t do a damn thing for any- 
body.” Those who seek office, he knows, 
aren't shy about accommodating reality, and 
the realities have changed rapidly in Britain. 
Large chunks of the old working class have 
advanced into the middle class. Union 
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his 
retooled new Labour Party all 
the way to Downing Street, 
leaving the Tories in the dust 








membership, the bedrock Labour con- 
stituency, has dropped from 53% in 1980 to 
32% in 1994, Many voters who once cast 
their ballots for Labour on the basis of a trib- 
al instinct to support their similarly situated 
comrades floated to the Conservatives in the 
1980s. But like Clinton, who wooed back the 
Reagan Democrats, Blair is leading because 
he is recapturing those Labour voters who 
strayed to the Tories as their wallets thick- 
ened. It is hardly surprising, then, to heat 
Blair say that he is not “about to press the 
rewind button and return to the 1970s” or 
that he believes “Margaret Thatcher’s em 

phasis on free enterprise was right.” 


EW LABOUR NOW EMBRACES 
capitalism, free markets and 
privatization. Most extraordi- 
narily, in its effort to appear 
fiscally responsible, it has 
agreed to follow the Major 
government's spending com- 
mitments for two years and 
to refrain from raising income taxes. 
Once in power, Labour would thus be de- 
fined mostly by what it will not do: it will 
not increase taxes; it will not increase pub- 
lic spending; it will not renationalize com- 
panies privatized under Thatcher and Ma- 
jor; and it will not, Blair intones endlessly, 
union Thatcherism has 
been confirmed as the new Natural Law. 

Major, like the Republicans who moan 
that Clinton has stolen their ideas, de- 
nounces the imitation as insincere. “Tony 
Blair will say whatever he has to,” says the 
Prime Minister. “For him, nothing is sa- 
cred.” Not only have Major's gibes failed to 
reduce significantly Labour's big lead in 
the polls, but Blair has shrewdly turned 
his party’s conversions to rhetorical ad- 
vantage. When the Conservatives “go on 
about U-turns,” Blair said recently, “they 
simply underline the fact that new Labour 
is new.” 

While Blair seems content with the 
perception that nothing much will really 
change if he wins, there are still the ques- 
tions of where this telegenic 43-year-old 
came from and, more important, whether 
he can be truly trusted to govern as he has 
campaigned. 

Blair’s comfortable upbringing means 
his politics aren’t grounded in the old class 
resentments that animated Labour leaders 
before him. Yet he has known heartbreak 
and hardship. When Tony was only 11, his 
father, a law professor, suffered a serious 
stroke just as he was about to run for Par- 
liament as a Conservative. With his father 
disabled, Blair received scholarship help to 
attend a tony prep school in Scotland. He 
did well enough there to pass the tough ex- 
ams for Oxford in 1972, where he showed 


restore power 
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little interest in politics. He stud- 
ied law, but is remembered most 
for his gyrating performances as 
bass guitarist and lead singer ina 
rock band called the Ugly Ru- 
mours. With his full mouth and 
toothy grin, Blair looked a bit 
like Mick Jagger and managed 
a passable rendition of Honky 
Tonk Woman. On Sundays, how- 
ever, he attended services in the 
chapel and became a committed 
Christian 

It was religion that ultimately 
led Blair to politics. Interested 
mostly in the social gospel, he 
was heavily influenced by John 
Macmurray, a Scottish philoso- 
pher who wrote that Christians 
have a positive obligation to work 
the 
he still 
trumpets regularly. Blair never- 
theless rarely speaks about his 
faith in public, refrains from end- 
ing speeches with “God bless 
you” and never attends high- 
profile prayer breakfasts with 
prominent religious figures. When 
asked by Time if he is religious, 
Blair, who normally speaks in 
well-constructed, seamless para 
graphs, became inarticulate: “I am, 
but I don’t ... you know ... every 
time I talk about it ... it’s just... I 
don’t want to ... my, er, my reli- 
gious convictions have nothing 
to do with why people should 
vote for me.” 

In 1975 Blair finished his law 
degree, moved to London and 
joined the Labour Party at the 
nadir of its popularity. He says he 
shared its underlying beliefs: “If 
I'd simply wanted a career in 
politics, I would have joined the 
Tories.” Blair had met his future 
wife Cherie Booth while work- 
ing as a lawyer, and both ran for 
Parliament in 1983. Cherie lost 
and soon dropped out of active 


toward improving society 


communitarian notion 


politics. Her legal career pros- 
pered, and she was recently 
named Legal Personality of the 
Year by her peers, the first wom- 
an ever to win the prestigious title. 
Despite the obvious similarities, Cher- 
ie is no Hillary Rodham Clinton, She 
gives no speeches and grants no inter- 
views. If the Blairs move to Downing 
Street, Cherie will continue working. In 
Britain the concept of “First Lady” is 
alien. It’s the Queen, as head of state, who 
serves as the nation’s official hostess 
Although Cherie lost her 1983 bid for 
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oo OA aleading lawyer, 
won't follow Hillary Clinton’s lead if 
Tony becomes Prime Minister 





a seat in the Commons, Tony won—and 
knew precisely what he wanted to do when 
he got there. “He was a modernizer from 
the beginning,” says Tony Banks, a Labour 
M.P. who has fought Blair’s changes. “I re- 
member hearing him talk and thinking, 
‘You ain't getting anywhere with those 
ideas, kid’ But now Blair is doing things 
that politicians I grew up with would nev- 
er have dared to even think about.” 





vinced the party of the need for 
harsher penalties for criminals 
and greater support of the police 
In that job his flair for the double 
edged sound bite surfaced. It was 
he who coined the slogan so many 
Britons find fetching: “Tough on 
crime, tough on the causes of 
crime.” 

In both shadow positions 
Blair angered the Old Guard. His 
most convincing demonstration 
of toughness came in 1995, when 
as the new party leader he took on 
the Labour Constitution’s nearly 
sacred Clause IV. Drafted in 1918, 
the clause advocated the “com 
mon ownership of the means of 
production, distribution, and ex- 
change.” This not only was the 
clarion call of socialism; it also 
represented a Utopian commit- 
ment to radical social change 
For many, Clause IV, proudly 
printed on the back of the party 
membership card, was exactly 
what Labour was all about. 

Blair saw it differently. He 
said at the time that “it was ab 
surd that the one guiding value 


LABOUR'S TONY BLAIR HAS 





It took only four years for Blair to gain 
traction. When Labour fell to Thatcher for 
a third time in a stunning 1987 defeat, Neil 
Kinnock, something of a modernizer him- 
self, took charge, and Blair rode along. After 
becoming shadow employment secretary 
in 1989, Blair had the task of telling the 
unions that Labour would thereafter sup- 
port the right of workers not to join a 
union. As shadow home secretary, he con- 





the Labour Party has in its con- 
stitution is wholesale nationaliza 
tion, when, in fact, the party no 
longer believes in it.” He traveled 
the country selling his view and 
was again vigorously opposed by 
the unions. “We didn't like the 
idea that Blair was hijacking 
the party by changing Clause IV. 
says John Cogger, president of 
the National Union of Rail, Mar- 
itime and Transport Workers 
“It's our party, created by my 
union in 1899.” It took two tries, 
but Blair finally won. Instantly, 
the man some thought of as 
smarmy and whom the press had 
nicknamed “Bambi” instead be- 
came known to his party Oppo 
nents as Stalin. Today the pros 
pect of victory mutes all criticism. 
“You will not see any hostility be- 
tween the trade-union leaders and Blair ei- 
ther publicly or behind closed doors,” says 
Cogger, “because it is so important to win 
this election.” 

With Labour's leadership in hand, Blair 
began borrowing from abroad. The shift 
toward the center by left-leaning political 
parties is a worldwide phenomenon, and 
Blair has gone to school primarily on the ex- 
amples offered in Australia and the U.S., 
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both of which he has visited and whose cen- 
trist politicians he knows well. In Australia 
Blair was charmed by Robert Hawke, who 
had said when he was Prime Minister that 
“you have to be an idiot or just plain blind 
with prejudice not to understand that 
you've got to have a healthy and growing 
private sector if you're going to look after 
the majority of the people.” Blair’s version 
goes like this: “It is the public interest that 
is important. What counts is what works 
The presumption should be that economic 
activity is best left to the private sector.” 
Blair’s appropriations from America 
have included the need to get tough on 
crime, the desire to end welfare as a lifelong 
entitlement and some of the notions asso 
ciated with Clintonomics. After visiting the 
President and his aides in January 1993 (a 
trip that included stopping by the Demo 
cratic Leadership Council, from which 
much of Clinton's platform emerged), Blair 
began peppering his speeches with attacks 
on “trickle down” economics. Both men 
speak about most people having six or sev- 
en jobs in a lifetime instead of just one 
which has led Blair to favor the kind of ed 
ucation and training reforms Clinton has 
pushed in the U.S. Only a scholastic can 
tell whether it’s Clinton or Blair speaking 


when the Labour leader says, “The coun- 
tries that will achieve the highest rates of 
growth and employment in the new infor 

mation age are those which make the in 

vestments in the new technologies and 
skills ... and whose governments see their 
role as working with industry to equip peo 

ple for change.” The same similarities sur 

face when Blair talks about “rights and du- 
ties going together.” Or when he says he 
wants welfare to be “a hand up, not just a 
handout.” Or when he goes on about 
charting a political path that “is between 
and ahead of the old left and the new 
right.” On at least one occasion, Blair was 
actually first with the cliché. Two months 
before Clinton uttered a virtually identical 
formulation in his 1996 State of the Union 
address, Blair said, “The era of centralized 
government is over.” 

While much of Blair’s rhetoric and 
many of his proposed programs resemble 
Clinton’s, the Blair team has borrowed 
most heavily the campaign tactics that the 
President has used successfully twice. Sev- 
eral Labour operatives worked in the Clin 
ton 1992 campaign and produced a confi- 
dential memo detailing “lessons learned.” 
They urged Blair to ape Clinton’s vaunted 
rapid response” operation, its extensive 
phone banking and—thanks to the Presi- 
dent's '92 pollster, Stan Greenberg (who is 
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currently working with Labour)—more so- 
phisticated survey techniques than were 
then common in Britain. “I'd say the most 
valuable things we've learned from the 
Americans are the need to respond instant- 
ly to any and all attacks and the imperative 
to stay ‘on message,” says Gordon Brown, 
Labour's shadow chancellor of the exche- 
quer. “There's been a huge back-and-forth. 
It’s been very productive.” 

In addition to employing Greenberg, 
the Blair team is in frequent phone contact 
with people such as George Stephanopoulos 
and James Carville, perhaps the two most 
important cogs in Clinton's "92 campaign. 
The most recent personal 
contact occurred last De- 
cember, when three Blair as- 





policies. “The values that still motivate peo- | 
ple like me are different than the ones that 
motivate the Conservative Party,’ Blair told 
Tim_E. “Some of our policies may overlap. 
Fine. They will [because] there is no longer 
an ideological war to the death. [But] I be- 
lieve the real task of a left-of-center party is 
not just to carry on” as the Tories have. “The 
real task is to reallocate those resources, 
which is, in a sense, to get back to the first 
task of what public spending is all about.” 
Blair is right, of course. Priorities 
count; details matter. But he has been 
maddeningly unspecific about many of 
those details and priorities. Maybe so, 


It may be that fiscal constraints every- 
where mean that even the most creative 
politicians can be little more than good 
managers. Still, choices must be made, and 
to win, Blair has glossed over some of the 
divisions in his own party. Gordon Brown 
and Labour's deputy leader, John Prescott, 
for example, hold opposite views on the 
need for continued privatization. And as 
the gap in income inequality grows in 
Britain, the debate over mitigating the 
disparities will surely become heated. 

Britain has a tradition of collective Cabi- 
net leadership. Whether Blair, like Thatcher, 
can or will browbeat his colleagues is un- 

known. And even if he does, to 
what end? Blair's career thus 
far suggests a capacity for 


sistants took a suite at the 
Hay Adams hotel in Wash- 
ington to speak with such 

White House aides as Rahm 

Emanuel and Don Baer and 
close Clinton confidants, in- 
cluding Mark Penn, whose 
brilliant work helped reposi- 
tion Clinton to win last fall. 
“Mostly,” says Baer, “the Brits 
this time were interested 
mainly in tactics, like how 
their war room should 
be set up, as if it alone, 

without the substance, was 
the secret to victory.” Another 
Clinton associate debriefed 
by Blair’s men says, “They 
had stolen all our ideas earli- 
er. This time they were in- 
trigued by things like how 
we put the train trip together 
during last summer's conven- 
tion.” It was “what I would 
call due diligence,” says Penn. 
“They wanted to scoop up 
whatever they could and 
were a bit cocky about it” 

In the great ideological 
swap shop that politics has 
become, Blair hardly stands 
out as an egregious idea 














A TONY BLAIR SAMPLER ... 


During an interview with Time editors, Tony Blair dis- 
rhaged wstoh if tse vhetonto ofthe ais pole liao 
some of it borrowed freely from America and Australia. 
Herewith a sampling: 


“This country desperately needs further modern- 
ization in preparing itself for the future economi- 
cally. People need to be equipped through the edu- 
as a eee 








ment. The essence of it is to say that it is not old left or new 
aeipcint rine ed craeekaatessur madara on 


snitinre topuie irene gelltically la n very clagitd beeniclion’ 

about a sense of community, a sense of justice and the 
belted Shek the Sailboat prsapere Best tes were Renan ae 
ncpppnie: 0 


The center-gromnd pocttion is the only pealiion tian wile is 


you can work for change, because the extremes, except in 
very special sets of circumstances, will lose the consent of the 
people, which is required to make those changes. What I say is 
that | am a radical center-ground politician. | am not a lowest-com- 
center-ground politician.” 


this 21st century and recognize that there is no longer an 
ideological war to the death.” 





There le & hig agendie for ony inodniing relundiis wivnte- g 


ruthlessness, and he often re- 
calls the question asked by a 
G.0.P. speaker at the 1984 Re- 
publican Convention: “When 
was the last time you heard a 
Democrat say no?” That, 
says Blair, was “too close to 
the truth for comfort.” 

And that may be the best 
hope Britain has. For unlike 
Clinton, who famously seeks 
love and approval and alters 
his stance to get them, 
Blair’s own ideological his- 
tory is consistent. He has 
said more than once that 
“even if we could win as old 
Labour, we shouldn't.” 

More significant, Blair has 
proved self-assured enough 
to say no when necessary. 
New Labour wouldn't be 
new if he hadn't, and would- 
n't be on the verge of victory 
otherwise. 

Two years ago, well be- 
fore the current campaign 
began, Blair visited a small 
town in northeastern En- 
gland and spoke with a 
group of parents out of cam- 
era range. A mother asked 


thief. Everywhere, everyone appropriates 
whatever he thinks can help him win. 
What then? How does one govern once 
the triumph is secured? 

The Tory answer is, “Why wonder?” 
Among Conservatives, it’s called the “Coke 
strategy,” and John Major puts it this way: 
“If you have to choose between a real Con- 
servative Party and a quasi-Conservative 
Party, where Labour says one thing but the 
party’s heart and soul is elsewhere, then I 
believe people will go for the real thing.” 

But there is a difference, Blair insists, no 
matter that Labour has accepted the Tories’ 
spending limits and some of their taxation 





Blair would probably say, but the key is to 
get elected first. If Clinton had to become 
the acceptable face of Reaganism to reach 
the White House, so Blair is willing to be- 
come the acceptable face of Thatcherism 
to reach No. 10. Yet cloning has its limits, 
and Blair knows them well. He under- 
stands what happens when the disso- 
nance between campaigning and govern- 
ing becomes too great. Asked about the 
Republicans’ 1994 midterm sweep, Blair 
suggested Clinton lacked the will to pur- 
sue the New Democrat policies on which 





he ran. “You don’t run on one basis and 
govern on another,” he said. 


| whether a Labour government would fund 


a badly needed special-education teacher 
at her son’s school. The easy answer—the 
Clinton answer—would have been yes. 
Blair looked the mom in the eye and ex- 
pressed sympathy. Then he asked her to 
understand that resources are limited and 
that not even a Labour government, which 
will make education its top priority, can 
do everything. No, he said, he would not 
promise her a new teacher. If the man who 
probably will be Prime Minister next week 
follows his own example, a new era in 
British politics may begin. Tony Blair “s 
have become the real thing. 
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PURISTS, REMAIN CAL 
THERE'S A VOLVO IN 
THERE SOMEWHERE. 
THE NEW 1998 VOLVO 
AVAILABLE NOW. 


STARTING AT AN MSRP OF $27,960. The new S70 is every inch a Volvo. 
Each of those inches just happens to be more alluring than before. So visit your 
Volvo retailer to arrange a test drive today. 

Drive safely. VOLVO 
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CAN BIBI 
SURVIVE? 


Netanyahu is spared an indictment in an influence- 


peddling scandal, but his troubles aren't over 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


N ISRAEL, POLITICS IS OFTEN THE CON- 

tinuation of war by other means. But 

in Benjamin Netanyahu, the country 
has a leader fated to ceaseless battle. 

Time and again in the short 11 months 

of his tenure, this Prime Minister has 
come out fighting in one controversy after 
another, many of his own making. While 
the rest of the world well knows his com- 
bative approach to the Middle East peace 
process, most of Netanyahu’s workaday 
struggles are more personal and parti- 
san—and just as politically costly. He has 
squabbled not just with peace advocates 
and Jewish settlers but also with his army 
commanders, the heads of the security 
services, the universities, the press and 
even his own government partners and 
Likud colleagues. When he needs it most, 
will enough support be left? 

Last week calamity struck Netanyahu 
again, not in the form of high statecraft but 
as a squalid, small-bore political scandal 
that threatened to bring down his govern- 
ment and destroy his career. Like all prac- 
titioners of the hardball bargain and the 
back-room deal, the Prime Minister was 
genuinely shocked when the law called his 
behavior into question. After he learned 
Wednesday evening that national police 
investigators were recommending crimi 
nal indictments against him in addition to 
three of his closest allies, Netanyahu re- 
portedly blurted to an aide, “What? Have 
they gone crazy?” Characteristically, he 
vowed to hang on and fight. On Sunday 
the Attorney General's office issued a de- 
cision in the case, choosing not to indict 
Netanyahu. However, he remains in trou- 
ble up to his belligerent chin. 

The so-called Bar-On Affair is as com- 
plicated as it is petty and shows how diffi- 
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cult it often is to tell the difference between 
power plays and sleaze. Back in January, 
Netanyahu appointed a Likud Party crony 
named Roni Bar-On Attorney General. He 
was so manifestly underqualified that his 
appointment set off a torrent of public crit- 
icism, and Bar-On instantly resigned with- 
out ever visiting what would have been his 
office. Two weeks later, an Israeli TV sta- 
tion reported the whole thing had been a 
secret deal cooked up by Aryeh Deri, polit- 
ical leader of the Orthodox religious party 
Shas and a partner in Netanyahu’s coali- 
tion. Deri allegedly demanded that Bar- 
On be installed as Attorney General or his 
two party members in the Cabinet would 
block the government's agreement to pull 
Israeli troops out of Hebron. The darker 
side of the deal was that Deri reportedly 
expected Bar-On to arrange a plea bar- 
gain that would painlessly end Deri’s long- 
running trial on bribery and fraud charges. 

Netanyahu hotly denied any wrong- 
doing and demanded a formal investiga- 
tion. The national police conducted one, in- 
terviewing 60 witnesses over 12 weeks. That 
culminated last week in a 995-page report, 
which recommends that charges of breach 
of the public trust, a criminal offense, be 
brought against Netanyahu, his chief of 
staff, Avigdor Lieberman, and Justice Min- 
ister Tzahi Hanegbi. The investigators also 
said Deri should be charged with extortion, 
but they apparently found no compelling 
evidence against Bar-On, the hapless piv- 
ot man. 

Attorney General Elyakim Rubin- 
stein spared Netanyahu and Hanegbi but 
said his office had made no decision on 
Lieberman and was considering an in- 
dictment against Deri for extortion, ob- 
struction of justice and fraud. Why Ne- 
tanyahu got off the legal hook may be 
partly explained by chief prober Sando 
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DUKES UP AGAIN: The Prime 
Minister vows he and his government 
will stay in office, scandal or no scandal 


GOING 
FOR THE 
JUGULAR 


If the influence- 
peddling scandal 
opens the way for 
new elections, 
there are plenty of 
candidates in both 
Labor and Likud 


YA 


SHIMON 
PERES 


Mazor. He conceded in a covering letter 
that much of the evidence against Ne- 
tanyahu came from just one “central wit- 
ness,” who, Israeli press reports say, is Dan 
Avi-Yitzhak. He was a strong candidate 
for Attorney General and also happened 
to be Deri’s trial lawyer until Deri forced 
the Bar-On choice. 

Israel’s legal system presumes inno- 
cence, but in politics there’s no such protec- 
tion. If Netanyahu had become the first 
Prime Minister ever to be indicted, he would 





probably have been driven from office, even 
though the law does not require that he re- 
sign. The Knesset could impeach him with 80 
votes of the 120 members or could force new 
elections for parliament and the post of 
Prime Minister with a simple majority. 
Even without legal charges, Netanyahu 


must wage a fight for survival in the court of 


public opinion. As he always does when on 
the defensive, he counterattacked fero- 
ciously. While his closest aides floated ac- 
cusations of police plots, leaks and a po- 





litical vendetta to reverse the will of the 
electorate, Netanyahu appeared before the 
party faithful at Likud headquarters in Tel 
Aviv. “This government is not going any 
where,” he roared. “We are staying in the 
place where the people and history put us.” 
The Prime Minister can hardly be cer- 
tain of that. For starters, individuals—and 
the opposition Labor Party—have the right 
to petition the Supreme Court to order 
a reconsideration of charges against Ne- 
tanyahu. Smelling blood, Labor politi- 
rIME 
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cians are hammering hard on the govern- 
ment’s obvious ethical lapses. “He has lost 
the moral ground to govern Israel,” argues 
aspiring Labor leader Yossi Beilin. “We are 
now trying to topple the government.’ 
Huddling in their party sanctum, Labor 
bosses have decided to crank up the pres- 
sure with pickets and street demonstra- 
tions. Shimon Peres, who was hoping to 
resume national leadership by joining ina 
unity government with Netanyahu, called 
for the Prime Minister's immediate resig 
nation and for new elections 

Netanyahu’s problems are potentially 
graver within his own ruling coalition 
Even some Likud leaders were visibly cool 
about supporting Netanyahu in the days im- 
mediately following the police report. “He 
is getting very little backing from his own 
party,” says Gadi Wolfsfeld of Hebrew Uni- 
versity, “because he hurt so many people 

The views of some of the smaller party 
leaders, including former Soviet dissident 
Natan Sharansky 
conscience in Israel, may prove decisive 
These leaders have long warned that they 
will pull out of the coalition if charges of 
dirty work are confirmed. The Attorney 
General's critical portrait of questionable 
politicking, together with the details in the 
police report, may be enough to send Sha- 


who is also a voice of 


ransky's immigrants’ party and the centrist 
Third Way Party heading for the door. With 
ll seats their departure 
would topple the government, which has a 


between them 
majority of six. “If a harsh report is submit- 
ted,” says Third Way 
Yehuda Harel, “our tendency is to demand 
new elections.” 
Already the 
paralyzed: the only business Netanyahu 
will be conducting for a while is that of de 
fending himself. Efforts last week by U.S 


envoy Dennis Ross to restore the peace 


Knesset member 


government is virtually 


process were thoroughly overshadowed 





by the scandal, and no one « xpects talks 


to resume while the legal and political 





maneuvering consumes Israel’s attention 
A tainted Netanyahu will be more depen 
dent on his right wing, making 
ments with the Palestinians that mucl 
harder 


igre 


Netanyahu is a slashing, telegenic cam 
paigner, and his opponents do not call 
him Mr. Sound Bite for nothing. Israel is 
also a country that believes in the rule of 
law. Of course, as the police admitted 
last week, it is hard to be absolute about 
what is political wheeling and dealing and 
what is breaking the law. But if enough Is- 
raelis conclude that the stench of scandal 
is too strong, they may be willing to help 
bring Netanyahu’s bare-knuckle career to 
an end. —Reported by Dean Fischer/ 
Washington and Scott MacLeod/Jerusalem 











VOLUNTEER IN CHIEF: 
Powell encourages an 
artist in Portland, Oregon 





THE CORPORATE 


Powell wants them in the fight against social problems. Companies are great 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


ANTED: CARING ADULTS TO 
act as mentors, one on one, 
to disadvantaged kids. Safe 
places for those youths to 





hang out and pursue su- 

pervised play after school 

Immunizations and health 
care to bolster their bodies; “effective ed 
ucation” to give them marketable skills 
Financing and volunteer help to give 2 
million youngsters all these services; 5 
million others, at least one. Thus helping to 
a better start in life nearly half the 15 mil- 
lion kids thought now to be “at risk”—of 
being lost to poverty and crime, though no 


26 


one puts it that crudely. All in the next four 
years, and at almost no cost in taxes 

Those sound like the pledges of an es 
pecially visionary—or exceptionally pipe 
dreaming—presidential candidate. In fact 
they make up the agenda of that (for now) 
career White House don’t-wannabe, Colin 
Powell. That's not to say the event won't be 
presidential For one thing, he’s getting 
help from some guys named Clinton, Bush 
Carter and Ford. Plus, at current count 
half the Cabinet and 4,000-odd other big- 
wigs of various stripes 

All will be on hand in Philadelphia for 
the Presidents’ Summit for America’s Fu- 
ture, a three-day combination pep rally 
and planning session that begins Sunday. It 
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will formally launch an enormous effort to 
enlist volunteers to save children from be 
ing swallowed up into the underclass. Pow- 
ell has been at it for months and has cajoled 
or arm-twisted all sorts of organizations 
from the Texas state comptroller’s office to 
the National Football League Players Asso- 
ciation, into joining the drive 

The big push and the big bucks, how- 
ever, are supposed to come from corpora 
tions. In fact, volunteerism was alive and 
well in corporate America before Powell 
arrived on the scene. Yet hundreds of chief 
executives have been invited to Philadel- 
phia on condition that they pledge re- 
sources to design, finance and push em- 
ployee volunteers to carry out projects that 
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CAN IT LOOK LIKE THIS? Grace 





Twiggs shows her design for a new 
playground to be built in Philadelphia 












































FINISHING TOUCH: Volunteer workers lay 
a path in front of a house they constructed 








in Atlanta with Habitat for Humanity 
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Powell and assistants approve. Samples 
> Honeywell Inc. proposes to mobilize 
8,000 employees to serve as mentors to 
grade-schoolers, recruit 4,000 volunteers to 
work with the nonprofit Habitat for Hu- 
manity (best known for employing Jimmy 
Carter as an occasional carpenter) to build 
affordable housing and talk 1,000 more re- 
tirees into working in various children’s 
programs. Honeywell's contribution to edu 
cational programs is $20 million. 

> Kimberly-Clark will spend $2 million to 
help build 37 playgrounds nationwide. The 
company and a_ nonprofit contractor 
named KaBoom! have set up design sites 
where children can draw or model in Play- 
Doh the kind of playground they would 


GOING UP: Habitat for Humanity 
volunteers, at left, build a house in a poor 
area of Atlanta with corporate assistance 


GRUSADERS 


at making money, but are they right for this job? 








like. Parents, Kimberly-Clark volunteers 
and the contractor will work to get the 
playgrounds built. 

> LensCrafters promises to give free vi- 
sion care to | million people, especially 
children, by the year 2003. Says CEO David 
“If we hit 900,000 instead of a 
we'll be thrilled, and we'll just 


Browne 
million 
keep working toward our goal.” 
> IBM, working with United Way and 
AmeriCorps*vistA, will underwrite com- 
puter equipment over the next four years 
for some 2,000 community, day-care and 
senior-citizen IBM 
will provide training. IBM’s estimated 
cost: $10 million 

Altogether, says Powell, “we have sev 


centers. volunteers 
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eral hundred promises already, and I think 
that is just the beginning.” Although the 
CEOs do not have any legal obligation to ful 
fill their pledges, it is unlikely that any of 
them would care to disappoint the general. 
“He made it clear that he’s suspicious of 
any photo-op puffery—he wants people to 
be stuck with their commitment,” says 
Burke Stinson, a spokesman for AT&T. 
‘You couldn't just R.s.v.P. for the summit; 
you had to submit a new initiative.” (Or at 
least an expanded one, like Honeywell's 
and LensCrafters’.) AT&T is on the hook 
for $150 million, to be used to connect 
110,000 schools to the Internet—in the full 
expectation, says Stinson, that Powell will 
keep after AT&T executives about it. 

After the summit, Powell's follow- 
through will be limited to one day a week in 
his formal duties as head of the watchdog 
organization called America’s Promise 
The Alliance for Youth. But Powell gets 
plenty of face time with the corporate aris- 
tocracy, zooming around the country to 
give speeches to conventions, boards of di 
rectors and sales groups at fees rumored to 
range as high as $100,000. Nearly every 
corporate honcho he encounters is a bit in 
awe of the hero of Desert Storm. 

Powell's appeal to the bosses stresses 
both efficiency and public spirit, mixed in 
with occasional needling. The call for volun 
teer projects, he says, “is focused: time, mon- 
ey, management resources. That's attractive 
to a business person. It’s not just giving an 
But, he says 
many ¢ EOs “are struggling trying to connect 


oversize check at a dinner. 


their very sophisticated corporate needs and 
the somewhat communities 
they're trying to appeal to. | tell them, ‘You 
gotta reach out to people who don’t look like 
you, don’t talk like you.’” On one occasion he 
asked executives of a media company if they 
had a training program for disadvantaged 
youths. No, they said; lawyers had warned 
that they might encounter a liability prob 
lem. Powell’s reply: “You should tell the 
lawyers to pound sand!” Powell also works 


depressed 


on egos and competitive instincts. “I say, ‘So 
and so has done this. What have you done?’ ” 

None of this will allay the worries of 
some community activists, who suspect 
that the volunteer effort is being promoted 
as a substitute for government social pro- 
grams. Says Liz Krueger, associate director 
of the Community Food Resource Center 
in New York City: “What I fear is the per- 
ception that these companies, or the public 
as a whole, can take the place of radically 
reduced Gail 
Nayowith, executive director of the Citi 
zens’ Committee for Children of New York, 


government assistance.” 


says, “Volunteerism is never going to re- 
place government subsidy or private phi- 











lanthropy in supporting essential health | 


and human services.” 


The bigger question is whether Powell 
and friends can buck what seems to be a 
steep decline in the do-good spirit. Corpo- 
rate donations to charity fell, from 2.1% of | 
pretax profits in the late 1980s to less than 
1% in 1996, under pressure to produce 
greater returns to shareholders. Individual 
donations were down sharply as well. 
Harris Wofford, head of the parent organi- 
zation for AmeriCorps, who sold Clinton 
on sponsoring the summit, believes the 
public is ready for an ambitious volunteer 
effort but is looking for leadership. He 
adds, “Powell becomes the signal that 


maybe we're really going to do it.” 


Powell, of course, cannot sneeze these 
days without exciting speculation about the | 


possible political ramifications. It 
has not escaped the attention of pols 
that the groups of local officials and 
corporate volunteers cooperating on 
service projects around the country 
could form the backbone of a superb 
national-campaign organization. 

It is not surprising then that 
some political strains have surfaced 
in preparing for the Philadelphia 
summit. Hillary Clinton com- 
plained to her husband that Powell 
had given her a dismissively curt 
introduction in taping a TV spot to 
promote the goals of the summit. 
For the most part, though, Powell, 
Clinton and their seconds have 
been cooperating closely to make 
the volunteers’ campaign a gen- 
uinely nonpartisan event. 

Clinton has had a long-stand- 
ing interest in enlisting citizens to 
tackle social problems, and now he 


may really need it. His embrace of a radi- 
cal revision of welfare and his acceptance 
of a budget-balancing program that will in- 
evitably shrink other social spending make 
it even more necessary that he grab for all 
the volunteer help he can get. Says Erskine 
Bowles, Clinton’s chief of staff: “Will it 
solve all our problems? No. Will it be a step 


in the right direction? Absolutely.” 


Beyond that, Powell has built up so 
much favorable publicity that no politician 
can afford to stay out of the maneuvering for 
a share of the spotlight—certainly not Al 
Gore, who will speak at the formal opening 








By STEVE LOPEZ 


math and vocabulary? 








In Philadelphia, Villanova volunteer Stephanie 
Elmendorf tutors 10-year-old Bobby Martino 





playing on new equipment. 
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Powell’s Army Can Start Here 





VERY CELL IN EIGHT-YEAR-OLD DAMASO’S BODY IS TELLING HIM NOT TO 
do his homework. School is out. It’s a nice day. There's a football game in the 
park across the street. How can he possibly tear himself away to bother with 


Jennifer Dore, 20, Damaso’s volunteer tutor, has her eye on him. She'll let 
him have his fun for a few more minutes. But there is no way Damaso will dodge 
his homework. Dore, a sophomore communications major at Villanova Univer- 
sity, which is half an hour and a billion miles away in the wealthy Main Line, 
travels to inner-city Philadelphia once a week with seven of her classmates. 
When their van pulls up to the three-story row house that is headquarters for 
the Norris Square Neighborhood Project, kids storm out to hug the visitors. 

So when Colin Powell, assorted Presidents and the corporate chieftains of 


Powell’s volunteer army are in town, 

ey are welcome to drop by. “More 
than money and materials, that’s what 
we need,” says Sister Carol Keck, who 
has run the Neighborhood Project in 


8 West Kensington for 10 years. “Those 
3 are good things, and we'll take all we 


can get. But the personal connec- 
tion—anyone pairing up with a child 
for tutoring, field trips, whatever— 
that’s what helps most. It puts a hu- 
man face on poverty.” 

Norris Square sits in the middle of 
a graveyard of shuttered factories, 
crumbling houses and a thriving drug 
market, and yet this one city block—a 
park surrounded by houses, churches 
and community centers—has looked 
better every year for a decade. Parents 
once kept children inside because 
dealers controlled the park, which 
was filled with needles, condoms, bro- 
ken glass and knee-high weeds. Today 


the park is neatly landscaped and filled with moms pushing strollers and children 


The Neighborhood Project, a combination library, clubhouse, nature-study lab 
and community center, has had no small part in the transformation. Operating with 
a paid staff of just five and an annual budget of $400,000, only 20% of it from gov- 
ernment sources, Sister Carol’s troops have herded dealers off corners, used ama- 
teur detectives to rat out nuisance bars, covered graffiti with murals and planted 
gardens in vacant lots. Hundreds of volunteers have made that possible. 

But Sister Carol hopes that summit participants discover there's a limit to what 
volunteerism can accomplish. The gathering is little more than a feel-good festival, 
she says, if it doesn’t lead to a strategy for better schools and jobs. Steady work is 
scarce in the industrial ruins, enrollment at six area schools shows a 95% poverty 
rate, and two-thirds of the students don’t graduate. Villanova's Dore grew up in sub- 
urban Philadelphia watching her peers waste opportunities. Here, she says, in a 


on Monday shortly after the only Republi- | | neighborhood 78% Latino and 11% black, kids are hungry for any advantage. 


can who beat him in one trial poll pairing 
for the 2000 race. If Powell resists that race, 
he will have used the speculation about his 
future to launch a project for the public 
good. And if he does run, there are much 
worse ways to start a campaign. —Reported 
by J.F.0. McAllister/Washington and Elaine 


Rivera/New York 








The football game has broken up now, and Dore has finally harnessed Dama- 
so, who says he’s behind one year “because I flunked.” She sits him down in the li- 
brary at the project house, waits for him to stop fidgeting, and patiently helps him 
count coins and make sentences out of his vocabulary words. “Look at him,” she 
says, holding her hand up for a smiling Damaso to slap after he solves an arithmetic 
problem. “The kid is a math genius.” 
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How CEO Pay Got Away 


Linking the boss’s check to the firm’s stock price 
seemed reasonable. Then the market went wild 


By DANIEL KADLEC instant $1 million for each of those CEOs. 
That's pay for showing up, not pay for per- 
T’S SPRINGTIME, WHICH MEANS SHARE- | formance. A growing number of CEOs get 
holder activists and Big Labor have tak- | so-called megagrants, which are grants of 
en up their favorite pastime: railing | stock options valued at more than three 
against runaway CEO pay. This year’s | times the CEO’s annual salary and bonus. 
batch of proxy statements provides plenty | Such grants are an increasingly 








irksome cost shared by all stockholders. The$ 8 
value of existing shares is diluted when new? 
shares are created to hand over to the boss. 3 
Most visible in the land of megagrants£ 
is Walt Disney chief Michael Eisner, who 
was just given options on an astounding 
8 million shares, a value compensation ex- 3 
perts fix at $196 million. Like most options3 
packages, Eisner’s cannot be cashed out all 7 
at once. They must be used over a period of H 
years, and their true value will be deter-= 
mined by how well the stock does in that 
period. So, in a sense, it’s misleading to put: 
a value on them now. (Corporations are re- | 
quired to provide the value of the options¢ 
either at the date they are granted or” 


of ammunition. The corner office of a typi- | large and — ~~} project their future worth.) On theé 




















































cal Fortune 500 company comes with bee tte 5 Ace. 
annual total compensation of $7.8 e 
million, an increase of roughly 50% 
over last year. CEOs make a good 200 
times more than the average factory — 
worker, even if you throw in the 3% — 
raise that working stiffs gained in 
1996. The pay disparity is five times 
greater than it was 30 years ago—and 
it's growing. You can almost 
hear the proletariat sharpening _ 
the guillotine. y 

But wait. The packages that |] 
give astronomical amounts to — 
Cros are exactly the deals that 
critics were clamoring for in the | 
late 1980s. Then the bigwigs — 
were pulling down huge salaries, — 
out of proportion to company re- 
sults. The solution? Link pay to 
stock performance. It seems to have 
worked like a charm. Corporate prof- 
its are at a record high, a task that is, 
after all, the CEo’s job. Those lush 
profits have helped the stock market 
soar, as anyone with a mutual fund . 


Saiki that has turned millions 
upon millions of stock options © 
into pure CEO gold, in cartloads || 
unforeseen by anyone. y 
So why are shareholders so |, 
sore? Because, as usual, corpo- 
rate America has a taste for ex- 
cess, particularly in the sheer 
number of stock options being 
granted. With nearly half the For- 
tune 500 companies reporting, 
about 6% granted their CEO at least 
1 million stock options last year. (An 
option gives the holder the right to 
buy stock at a preset price within a 
specific period of time, regardless of 
what happens in the market.) You 
don’t need to take off your socks to 
figure that a stock gain of merely «meio scane CE0 Februny 199 
$l—a slam dunk for any company TBased on the average nuctear-plant wage of $17.50 an hove 


5 > Black & Decker and Green Tree operate on # calendar pear Onsery and Apple operste on e fiscal yaar 
that is not soundly asleep—mints an _ endeg September 1996. Source Compensation Resource Group, AFL-CIO TIME Gragtne by Steve Hart 


other hand, by the time he fully? 
cashes out these options—a mere= 
year’s worth—they could be worth? 
more than half a billion dollars.+ 
And that is in addition to salary, : 
bonus and free rides at Space 
Mountain. Counting the options, . E 
his 1996 compensation comes to3 
$204 million. While Disney stock-* 
holders have done well under Eisner’s* 
long reign, Eisner himself has done even? 
better. “Shareholders are starting to won- 3 
der whether it is just too much,” says® 
David Leach, executive vice presidenté 
of Compensation Resource Group, a con- 4 
sulting firm based in Pasadena, California. 3 
Another lavishly rewarded CEO last 
year was Lawrence Coss of little known 
Green Tree Financial, a company 
based in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
that finances mobile-home pur- 
chases. He was paid $102 million 
in salary and bonus. He was also 
given 2 million stock options val- 
ued at $35 million, presumably as 
an incentive. In his case too, share- 
holders have had much to cheer. 
They enjoyed a 47% return on their 
investment last year. But the huge 


numbers have people edgy. Could Green 


Tree not recruit a first-rate executive 
for, say, $50 million? “How much is too 


§ much?” asks Patrick McGurn, director of 


corporate programs at Institutional Share- 
holder Services. “Even if it’s tied to per- 
formance, $102 million is outrageous.” 

More galling is exorbitant CEO pay 
at companies with laggard stocks. Gil 
Amelio, the new ceo of struggling Ap- 
ple Computer, received total compen- 
sation valued at $23 million last year 
while Apple shareholders lost 40% on 
their investment. Nolan Archibald, 
ceo of Black & Decker, received total 
compensation of $6.5 million even though 
shareholder returns were a pathetic nega- 
tive 13%. To be fair, in the case of Amelio, 
$16 million of his package was in stock op- 
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tions. That will prove vastly overstated if 
he can’t fix what ails Apple, and if he does 
fix it, he’s probably worth every penny. 
Archibald is an unusual case in that his 
compensation is all salary, bonus, long- 
term incentive pay and a special dispen- 
sation of $2.8 million to help pay his tax- 
es; no options grants. Maybe he knew the 
stock was going nowhere. 

The cEo-pay issue is beginning to fee] 
like the start of a class war. Two weeks 
ago, the AFL-CIO launched a Website 
(www.paywatch.org) detailing CEO pay 
packages, producing an instant cyberjam 
among those trying to log on to feed their 
fury. There are now a dozen Websites de- 
voted to executive pay. “It takes thou- 
sands, literally thousands of years to earn 
what your CEO takes home in a single 
year,” fumes Richard Trumka, secretary 
of the AFL-CIO. 

CEOs are never going to come cheap. 
The market for their skills is tight. Ko- 
dak’s George Fisher got a two-year con- 
tract extension and 2 million stock op- 
tions earlier this year when word leaked 
that he was under consideration for a 
job as president of AT&T. Kodak had 
poached Fisher from Motorola. Compa- 
nies that choose to cut options grants will 
end up paying more in some other form 
of compensation, or losing their CEO. 

So what's the answer? Shareholder ac- 
tivists had better think it over carefully be- 
cause, as with stock options before, they just 
might get what they ask for. Cutting options 
grants today in favor of other incentives 
might prove to be a case of bad timing. The 
stock market is a self-correcting mecha- 
nism, even though it hasn’t seemed that way 
in the 1990s. The market may finally be en- 
tering a long overdue cooling period, which 
would naturally fix some glaring excesses in 
CEO pay—so long, that is, as companies re- 
sist the inevitable CEO pleadings to revise 
their pay deals in a flat or falling market. 

One solution embraced by the likes of 
DuPont and BankAmerica is to grant CEO 


stock options that can be cashed only after 


the stock has risen a specified amount. That 
way a CEO doesn’t make a killing unless the 


stock really zooms. An even better answer is | 


to devise stock options that are indexed to 
the market or some peer group. They would 
remain worthless unless the stock outper- 
forms its competitors. Some have suggested 
the cEos be required to buy stock above the 
market price, but that incentive could hurt 
workers, since a time-honored method of 
making the stock price jump is to slash jobs. 
But something has to give, and the CEOs 
know it. Shareholders will continue to re- 
ward extraordinary performance, but being 
at the helm in a favorable tide doesn’t 
qualify.—Reported by Bernard Baumohl/New York 
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Smoking Out a Deal 


Big Tobacco is willing to pay billions in exchange 
for immunity—but not everybody is ready to buy 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





OOK WHO'S TALKING NOW. FOR FOUR 
decades, tobacco giants Philip Morris 
(Marlboro) and R.J. Reynolds (Camel) 


have hotly denied that cigarettes” 


cause illness and have successfully 
stubbed out every claim for damages 
brought against them. But the danger of 
suffocation from mushrooming lawsuits, 
rising political hostility and shareholder 
agitation have finally compelled the two 
companies to discuss a settlement. It was 
disclosed last week that the tobacco giants 
had begun complex negotiations with 
state attorneys general, private lawyers 
and antismoking advocates. 

When they did, Philip Morris boss 
Geoffrey Bible and RJR chief Steven Gold- 
stone, who attended the first meeting held 
near Washington on April 3, put on the 
table some remarkable concessions: sweep- 
ing curbs on sales and marketing practices, 
and the payment of hundreds of billions of 
dollars in compensation, But in exchange, 
the two companies sought nothing less 
than blanket immunity from all present 
and future liability complaints. 

The landmark talks began shortly after 
the tiny Liggett Group struck a separate 
deal with 22 state attorneys general last 
month, breaking ranks and opening the 
way for the tobacco industry to put the le- 
gal onslaught—and $600 million in annual 
legal fees—behind it. “These cases were a 
gun to their heads,” says John Coale, lead 
counsel for a coalition representing 60 
law firms suing tobacco companies, who 
has been participating in the talks. “Now 
the industry has to prove its good faith.” 

The industry has the wherewithal to 
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raise $300 billion, the highest figure yet 
floated, payable over 25 years, to com- 
pensate plaintiffs for smoking-related ail- 
ments. Together, market leader Philip Mor- 
ris and No. 2 Reynolds command a 72% 
share of the $45 billion U.S. tobacco indus- 
try. Cynics noted that demand for cigarettes 
is inelastic—the companies would just force 
nicotine junkies to cough up an additional 


25¢ a pack, which now averages $1.80. The 


industry would also scrap its outdoor adver- 
tising and remove human and human-like 
figures from remaining ads, thereby laying to 
rest the images of the Marlboro Man and Joe 
Camel. 

Wall Street responded with enthusi- 
asm to the prospect of an end to the uncer- 
tainties associated with tobacco stocks. But 
any talk of a final settlement appeared 
wildly premature. For one thing, anti- 
smoking forces in the Administration and 
Congress stress that the Food and Drug 
Administration must retain the power to 
regulate tobacco as a drug, as well as limit 
the nicotine content of cigarettes—condi- 
tions that the industry has resisted. And 
some lawyers were dismissive of the $300 
billion as not nearly enough compensation. 

Even more daunting is the signal oppo- 
sition to the outcome Big Tobacco most 
craves: freedom from future legal claims, a 
provision that would require an act of Con- 
gress. “No one is prepared to give the indus- 
try blanket immunity,” says Matthew Myers, 
executive vice president of the National 
Center for Tobacco-Free Kids and a par- 
ticipant in the talks. Moreover, Myers 
adds, “this is a movie in mid-plot.” The 
plot will thicken as negotiations continue 
this week. —Reported by Aixa M. Pascual/ 
New York and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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USER: A patient finds relief, not addiction 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


OUG VENTURA WILL NEVER 
forget that fall day in 1981. He 
and two other police officers 
from County 
Maryland, were trying to arrest 
a man strung out on angel dust 
when the suspect started kick- 
ing Ventura in the side and face, again 


Montgomery 


and again and again. It took four opera 
tions for doctors to repair Ventura’s frac 
But the pain never really 
went away. It was as if someone had for- 
to turn off a switch somewhere 
deep inside his body 

The only painkiller strong enough to 
relieve his suffering was morphine, a nar- 
that is, like heroin, derived from 
opium. But Ventura’s doctors were reluc- 
tant to give him an open prescription 
fear he would addicted, 
Forced to retire, Ventura spent much of 
the next 10 years confined to a hospital 
bed in his living room. Sometimes in his 


tured spine 


gotten 


cot 


tor become 


despair his thoughts turned to suicide. 

Then in 1990 a new doctor suggested 
a radical solution: Ventura should go back 
on morphine and stay on it. Drug com- 
panies had developed a timed-release 
formula that had proved helpful in other 
cases. The treatment allowed Ventura to 
abandon his hospital bed and, for the first 
time, lift his infant son. The downside 
was that he was chemically dependent on 
morphine; the upside was that he was no 
longer in pain. “I had a lot of trepidation 
about taking narcotics,” says the ex-cop, 
now 46. “But until I was put on sustained- 
release morphine, I had no life.” 

Look behind today’s headlines about 
physician-assisted suicide and the right to 
die, and you'll find that what people are 
really talking about is the management of 
pain. Or rather, the mismanagement of 
pain. For the more neurologists learn about 
pain—what it is and how it is experienced— 
the more they are convinced that the key to 
pain relief is already at hand. Most kinds 
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of severe pain, these scientists say, could 
be treated safely and effectively if doctors 
would only make more liberal use of nar- 
cotic drugs, particularly morphine. 
Narcotics. The word conjures up im- 
ages of dope peddlers, undercover cops 
and mandatory prison terms. No matter 
that morphine is more effective than most 
prescription-strength painkillers. No mat- 
ter that the vast majority of patients today 
can take the drug without becoming ad 
dicted. Quite a few doctors, a large number 
of their patients and much of the health 
care establishment want no part of it. Even 
specialists in the treatment of pain who 
prescribe narcotics on a regular basis refer 


to the drugs as “opiate medications,” as if 


calling them by a different name would 
counter their shady reputation 

No one is advocating the use of nar- 
cotics to treat a stubbed toe. These pow 
erful drugs are indicated only for the most 
severe, disabling pain. But research con 
ducted over the past 20 years into the 
mechanisms by which the body experi- 
ences grievous pain suggests that certain 
narcotic drugs are so well suited to re 
lieving suffering that it seems callous, 
maybe even negligent, not to use them 

Consider what happens inside your 
body when it is subjected to intense pain. 
Say, for example, you're on your way to 
work when a runaway car jumps the curb 
and crushes your left leg. First, your man- 
gled limb lets loose a flood of chemicals 
called prostaglandins, that trigger swelling 
and activate the nerves that stretch 
from leg to spine. As soon as the nerve 
signals reach the spinal column, another 
group of nerves takes 
passes the message on to the 
brain. It is only after the 
brain gets in on the act that you 
can “feel” your own pain. 

Scientists have long known that 
morphine blunts that chain of pain re- 
actions by preventing the spinal nerves 
from signaling the brain. But what they 
didn’t know until the late 
1980s is that these nerves are 
more than just glorified gatekeep- 
ers. They actually “remember” the 
body’s past travails, causing permanent 
changes that are recorded in their molec- 
ular structure. “Think of the spinal cord as 
a voice-mail system,” says neurobiologist 
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THE CASE FO 


Allan Basbaum of the University of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco. “A message comes 
in and leaves something behind.” The 
longer the injury persists, the more sensi- 
tive the spinal nerves become to painful 
stimuli—and the more intensely they sig- 
nal the brain that something is wrong. 

When Basbaum and his colleagues 
stumbled on this mailbox effect, they 
quickly realized that it could revolutionize 
surgery. In the past, most patients were put 
to sleep with a general anesthetic, which 
dulls the brain’s memory of what has hap- 
pened but does nothing to stop the spinal 
nerves from reacting. In the early 1990s, 
Basbaum’s team showed that the spinal 
cord triggers a cascade of chemical and 
electrical signals during an operation. 
Once the brain comes out of its anesthesia- 
induced fog, it translates all this electro- 
chemical activity into sheer agony. 

Physicians have since learned how to 
short-circuit that chain reaction. By numb- 
ing the surgical site with a separate injec- 
tion of a local anesthetic, they can prevent 
many of the pain signals from ever reach- 
ing the spinal cord. Then, by administering 
small amounts of morphine to the spinal 
cord once the operation is over, they can 
significantly reduce any pain that occurs 
after the local anesthetic wears off. 



























Basbaum’s work proved that morphine 
not only relieves pain but prevents it from 
occurring in the first place. Building on his 
insights, other researchers determined 
that morphine and pre-emptive anesthesia 
given to patients undergoing abdominal 
surgery reduced their pain so effectively 
that they left the hospital, on average, 
more than a day ahead of schedule 

But doctors were not entirely comfort 


narcotic for a long period will become 
physically dependent on the drug. But re- 
searchers have learned that dependence is 
not the same biological phenomenon as 
addiction. Most patients don’t become ad- 
dicts that easily, perhaps because they lack 
the addictive body chemistry, perhaps be 
cause they take the drugs in a social setting 
different from that of illicit users. “When 
addicts use drugs, they become less func- 

tional, more isolated, and they 


MEDI INE OR ENACE? move away from the main- 
stream,” says Dr. Richard Patt of 


MORPHINE is derived from opium. It blocks pain 
signals at the spine so they don’t reach the brain 


HEROIN is derived from morphine and favored by 
addicts because it acts more quickly on the brain 


CODEINE is a weak derivative of morphine and 
is effective as both a cough remedy and a pain 


reliever 


FENTANYL is a synthetic opiate that is 80 


times more powerful than morphine. 


able putting these ideas into practice 
There is an ingrained prejudice within the 
medical community against using narcot- 
ics—even when they are indicated. Every- 
body seems to be concerned about pos 
sibly turning thousands of sober, law 
abiding patient into morphine addicts 
That's nonsense, says Robert Raffa 
pharmacology professor at Temple Uni- 
versity in Philadelphia. “Clearly there is 
potential for abuse,” he admits. “But the 
idea that your mom will go into a hospital, 
be exposed to morphine and automatical- 
ly become an addict 1S just plain wrong r 


Unquestionably, people who take a 


the M.D. Anderson Cancer Cen- 
ter of Houston. “When pain pa- 
tients use drugs, they become 
more functional, much less iso 
lated, and they move toward the 
mainstream.” And when they no 
longer need the drugs, Patt says 
they have, almost without excep 
tion, no difficulty gradually elim- 
inating their int: 
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That doesn’t mean a doctor 
can prescribe narcotics with im- 
punity. For one thing, this can 


to one’s career. Medical- 


be hazardous 
review boards in some states, notably 
Tennessee, West Virginia and New York 
are notorious for singling out physicians 
who prescribe a lot of narcotics and yank 
ing their licenses. “I tend to underpre 
scribe instead of using stronger drugs 
that could really help my patients,” a West 
Virginia doctor admits. “I can’t afford to 
lose my ability to support my family 

4 physician who nearly did lose her 
license is Dr. Katherine Hoover, formerly 
of Key West Florida. In December 1993 
Hoover got into trouble with Florida au- 
thorities because she had treated the 





If nothing is better for 
pain than narcotics, 
why don’t more doctors 
prescribe them? 


chronic pain of seven of her 15,000 pa- 
tients with narcotics. A pain specialist tes- 
tified at her 1995 hearing that she was 
practicing within accepted guidelines. But 
the review board censured her anyway—a 
decision that was reversed on appeal. Says 
Hoover, who now practices in West Vir- 
ginia: “There is a belief that anyone who 
prescribes narcotics is a bad doctor.” 

In no field of medicine is the contro 
versy more intense than in the treatment 
of children. Dr, Kathleen Foley, head of 
the pain service at Memorial Sloan 
Kettering in New York City, remembers 
an adolescent who was terminally ill. 
“The father didn’t want his son on mor- 
phine because he was afraid the boy 
would become an addict,” Foley re- 
calls. In his grief over the imminent loss 
of his son, it seems, the father failed to 
see the absurdity of worrying about 
long-term addiction in a child who is 
dying in pain 

Of course, narcotics are not the 
answer for everything. Nor should doc 
tors prescribe any medications, opiate or 
otherwise, just to placate their patients 
But studies have shown that when physi 
cians take their patients suffering seri- 
ously—and do all they can to relieve it 
the patients respond by getting better 
faster and staying better longer. Asked 
why they want to die, most people who 
seek physician-assisted suicide respond 
that it’s because they can no longer 
stand the pain. But when their pain is 
relieved, most would-be suicides sud- 
denly find they are a lot more interested 
in living. Reported by Sam Allis/Boston, 
Deborah Fowler/Houston, Jeanne McDowell 
Los Angeles and Dick Thompson/Washington 
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The Low- 


Pressure Diet 








A new study shows how you can ease hypertension 
with fruits, veggies and low-fat dairy products 









AS A GROUP, NOBODY HAS 
lower blood pressure than 
vegetarians. But until 
now, scientists could only 
guess at what the reasons 
might be. Was it the ab- 
sence of artery-clogging fat 
in their diet or something in the tofu that 
made their blood flow so smoothly? More 
to the point, is it possible for ordinary meat 
eaters with hypertension to reduce their 
blood pressure without going entirely 
macrobiotic? 

The answer, it turns out, is yes. A study 
of 459 adults published last week in the 
New England Journal of Medicine showed 
for the first time that a diet that is low in 
saturated fat and combines lots of fruits 
and vegetables with low-fat dairy products 
can indeed reduce hypertension—and 
rather dramatically at that. Within two 
weeks, the blood pressure of the test sub- 
jects dropped significantly. By the end of 
the study, almost everyone on the com- 
bined diet saw their diastolic pressure 
drop an average of three to five points, or 
as much as 6%. Researchers calculate that 





if the entire population of the U.S. sud- 
denly experienced a similar drop in blood 
pressure, the result would be 125,000 few- 
er strokes each year. 

The diet worked equally well for 
whites and African Americans, says Dr. 
Thomas Vogt, an epidemiologist at the 
Kaiser Permanente Center for Health Re- 
search in Portland, Oregon, who helped 
coordinate the study known in the field as 
pDAsH—for Dietary Approaches to Stopping 
Hypertension. 

The changes in eating habits called for 
in the DASH diet are simple, but that does 
not necessarily make them easy to adopt. 
For one thing, you need to eat eight to 10 
servings of fruits and vegetables each day— 
about twice the amount that most Ameri- 
cans consume. “It was definitely a chal- 


| lenge,” says study participant Carol Long, 


45, a systems analyst from Boston. “But it 
was worth it.” Long, whose mother and 
grandfather both suffered strokes, saw her 
blood pressure drop 10%. “Now I eat fruits 
and vegetables all the time,” she says. “And 
I'm trying to get my daughters to change 
their diet too.” —By Christine Gorman 








Counterpunch 


| What happens when a 


| prescription offends a 


pharmacist’s beliefs? 








ICHELLE CRIDER, 28, WAS SPEECH- 
less. The pharmacist had just said, 
“No.” The married mother of a two- 
year-old daughter, Crider was con- 
cerned that she might become pregnant af- 
ter having intercourse with her husband. 
She called her doctor, who prescribed a so- 
called morning-after formula: four birth- 
| control pills to prevent implantation of a fer- 
| tilized egg, a use consistent with recent 
regulations from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Then the doctor called Crider 
back: the pharmacy manager at Longs Drug 
Store in Temecula, California, had refused 
to fill the order, citing his moral beliefs. 

The pharmacist, John Boling, had sup- 
port. The 6,000-member California Phar- 
macists Association last year adopted a pol- 
icy allowing pharmacists to refuse to fill 
prescriptions based on “ethical, moral or re- 
ligious grounds,” says Carlo Michelotti, the 
group’s interim chief. “We supported this 
pharmacist’s action. A pharmacist has a 
right to his moral beliefs. Did he do any- 
thing to interfere with a patient’s care? In 
this case, relatively, no.” 

Crider’s doctor eventually had the pre- 
scription filled at a Vons pharmacy. Still, 
Crider was enraged. “I’m no activist,” says 
the former health-clinic employee. “But 
this was outrageous. I’ve had difficult preg- 
nancies, and I wasn’t ready to get pregnant 
again. This was a legitimate, legal prescrip- 
tion. Imagine if a woman who was raped 
had this experience. Is a pharmacist sup- 
posed to preach religion?” 

And violate store policy. Longs has rep- 
rimanded the pharmacist. Says spokesman 
Clay Seland: “Our policy is that a pharmacist, 
if he has moral objections, should refer the 
prescription to another on-duty pharmacist, 
or to another Longs, or to a competing phar- 
| macy, if necessary.” Collisions between be- 

liefs and access to medication will increase as 
controversial new drugs surface and uncon- 
ventional uses for old ones increase—such as 
those used in physician-assisted suicide. A 
recent survey of 625 pharmacists showed 
that 82% of them believe they have the right 
to refuse to fill a prescription for a drug such 
as RU-486 that would facilitate abortions. A 
new era of conscientious objection may be 
dawning. —By Elaine Lafferty/Los Angeles 
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Sparse 
At Seder? 


At Passover, Jews worry 
and debate about 
vanishing into America 
By DAVID VAN BIEMA 





AS MILLIONS OF JEWISH 
families hold Passover Se- 
ders this week, in many 
households the ritual cel- 
ebration of deliverance 
from Egypt will be fol- 
lowed by talk of a new 
predicament. Prompted partly by a de- 
bate between two pugnacious lawyer- 
authors—and partly by dire statistics, 
which, over years, have become as rote as 
the Passover Haggadah—a generation will 
look at its children and speculate whether 
its grandchildren will be Jews at all. 

Alan Dershowitz’s book, The Vanish- 
ing American Jew (Little, Brown; 395 
pages; $24.95), has been out only a month, 
but its title describes a crisis long under 
way. For decades, while their opportuni- 
ties and status soared, Jews uneasily 
watched the rate at which their children 
married outside the faith do likewise. Un- 
ease turned to alarm in 1990, when the 
National Jewish Population Survey an- 
nounced that the intermarriage rate had 
reached 52%. A last forlorn fantasy—that 
all those Gentile spouses would eventually 
become Jews—was punctured by a meager 
9% conversion rate. In fact, 54% of the 
children in all Jewish households are not 
being raised as Jews. The result, often 
feared but never quite in this context: 
“Saving an unforeseen reversal of current 
trends, it appears ... that the history of the 


Jews as we have known it and them is prob- | 


ably approaching the end.” 

That citation, from historian Norman 
Cantor, appears in Dershowitz’s book; but 
the contrarian defense lawyer takes issue 
with its grim tone. Intermarriage, he argues, 
is the inevitable consequence of long-sought 
success and social acceptance. Rather than 
trying to forbid it, American Jews must 
abandon an outmoded self-image as perse- 
cuted and mine their traditions for a pow- 
erful new identity that children and 
grandchildren will embrace. Somewhat 
eccentrically, he notes that the new iden- 
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COME BACK, WE NEED YOU (AND VICE VERSA): A Passover refresher course in New Jersey 
tity need not include a religious aspect. | Jews “slipping out of the community and 


Dershowitz’s conclusions were dubbed 
“lame” in a review by Elliott Abrams, a 
think-tank head and former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State whose own book on assim- 
ilation, Faith or Fear (Free Press; 256 
pages; $25), is due in June. Abrams too 
detects a distortion in American Jewish 
self-image: he thinks the élite, eager to fit 
in, traded religious identity for the less off- 
putting “faith” of secular liberalism, and 
the price is outmarriage. “Jewishness with- 
out Judaism,” he insists, “cannot be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation.” 

Abrams’ conclusion that Jews should 
unite with Evangelical Christians to chip at 
the wall between church and state seems 
as contestable as Dershowitz’s pro-secular- 
ism. But the issue of whether 
to respond to intermarriage 
by widening “outreach” to 
Gentiles or narrowing more 
closely on faith fuels a sim- 
mering debate within Juda- 
ism’s major branches. Rabbi 
Eric Yoffie, the pre-eminent 
voice of America’s liberal Re- 
form movement, detects “a 
degree of [religious] involve- 
ment that far transcends 
anything we've seen before.” 
Yet it was Reform that in 
1983 felt it necessary to assert that Jewish 
lineage, which traditionally passes through 
the mother, could be transmitted patri- 
lineally as well—thereby admitting the chil- 
dren of Gentile mother-Jewish father in- 
termarriages. And Reform has gone further: 
88% of its temples allow non-Jews as mem- 
bers, and 27% even accept them as officers. 
For a correlative, imagine Presbyterians 
naming an unconverted Jew an elder. 


Not everyone is pleased. Ismar Schorsch, | 


a key leader of America’s large Conserva- 
tive movement, says he can accept some 
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While 1 million 
children between 
the ages of 6 and 18 


live in Jewish 
households, 54% 

are not being 

raised as Jews 





coming back when their existential needs 
require them.” But he rejects patrilinearity, 
and Conservative thinkers have suggested 
a communal triage that would concentrate 
on a congregation’s observant “core” 
rather than chasing those on the “periph- 
ery.” Meanwhile, Rabbi David Hollander, 
a leader of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis, 
a vocal minority group within the Orthodox 
movement (the smallest and most tradi- 
tional American branch), fumes: “In a gen- 
eration or two, we won't know who is and 
who is not a Jew. ” The wrangle, never dor- 
mant, has been inflamed recently by Israeli 
religious politics and a statement by Hol- 
lander’s rump group that “Reform and 
Conservative are not Judaism at all.” 

Such poisoned words 
obscure the fact that there 
is an underutilized option 
offensive to none of the par- 
ties: improved education. A 
group called the National 
Jewish Outreach Program 
has tutored more than 
100,000 marginally Jewish 
adults. But the best hope 
may lie in serving youth. 
The Orthodox have always 
had an extensive system of 
Yeshiva day schools; Re- 
form and Conservative are expanding their 
smaller networks. Sprinkled around the 
country are high schools sponsored by 
members of all three branches. It is in- 
triguing to imagine what would happen if 
more sprang up: instead of saddening her 
parents by arriving at Seder with a nice 
Catholic boy (like her older sister's hus- 
band), a Reform Jewish girl could thrill 
them with the fine Conservative lad she 
met in, say, biology lab. Three guesses as to 
the faith of their kids. —Reported by 
Richard N. Ostling/New York 








By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


OT SO VERY LONG AGO, LOUISE 
Erdrich and Michael Dorris 
were a literary love match of 
nearly mythic proportions. 
Married since 1981, they were 
best-selling and award-winning 
authors who were raising six 
children together; they interview 
upon interview describing how they cri 
tiqued each other's work, never allowing a 
single manuscript to leave their home 
without, as Dorris once put it, “consensus 
on every word.” While some authors vary 
the dedications in their books, ticking off 
family and friends as the years go by, for Er- 
drich and Dorris, it seemed, there was only 
one Muse—the other. “To Michael, Com 
plice in every word, essential as air,” Er- 
drich wrote at the front of her best-selling 
The Beet Queen. “For Louise, Companion 
through every page, through every day. 
Compeer,” read the dedication in Dorris’ 
A Yellow Raft in Blue Water. In 1991 they 
even collaborated on a novel, 
Columbus. That book, too, became a best 





Have 


seller. “They were like a twin star system,” 
says a friend, author Martin Cruz Smith. “I 
can’t think of another pair of writers who 
work like that.” Another good friend, Ruth 
Coughlin, almost breathless at the memory 
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NO PICNIC: Once paragons of devotion, Erdrich and Dorris (in 1991) separat: 
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of seeing the couple on the dance floor, 
went even further, recalling the pair as 
“Scott and Zelda without the alcohol.” 

Yet beneath that high gloss of profes 
sional success lay struggle and intense self- 
doubt; behind their united front lurked 
dissatisfactions and secrets that eventually 
unraveled the whole idyllic package. And 
on April 11, Dorris, 52, was found dead in a 
Concord, New Hampshire, motel room. He 
had swallowed a lethal combination of pills 
and vodka and had tied a plastic bag over his 
head—a suicide method reminiscent of that 
used by the Heaven’s Gate cultists weeks 
before. “To whomever finds me, sorry for 
the inconvenience,” his suicide note read in 
part. “I was desperate. I love my family and 
my friends and will be peaceful at last.” 

In short order, the curtains of Dorris’ 
and Erdrich’s charmed lives were drawn 
back. It turned out the couple had separat- 
ed about a year ago, and were in the middle 
of difficult divorce proceedings. The three 
Native American children the couple had 
adopted had led troubled lives to varying 
degrees—one had even been charged with 
trying to extort money from Dorris and Er 
drich. And Dorris was living under another 
cloud: he was being investigated by the 
Minneapolis police department on charges 
that he had sexually abused one or more of 
his young daughters. Just nine days before 
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ed about a year ago, in part because of Dorris’ depression 





his death, police had searched his Min- 
neapolis home for evidence. 

Did his suicidal impulse come sudden 
ly, or build secretly for 
week Erdrich stepped forward in an at- 
tempt to dispel speculation. She told the 
New York Times that she ended the 15-year 
marriage in large part because she had# 
grown weary of supporting Dorris through 


years? Late last 


his chronic depression. She had lived with 
his talk of suicide “from the second year of 
our marriage,” she said 
inch by inch, fighting all the way.” 

Buta coterie of close friends who were 


“He descended 


in constant contact with Dorris in recent 
months saw a different side of the man 

and cannot believe he was a child abuser 
According to Douglas Foster 
school affairs for the Graduate School of 
Journalism at the University of California, 
Berkeley, Dorris was a “relatively cheerful, 
even-keeled, generous, outgoing person,” 
whose anguish stemmed directly from re- 
cent events—the end of his marriage and 
the sex-abuse allegations. “Michael saw 
taking his own life as a rational way out,” 
said Jeanne Friedman, a fund raiser in 
Berkeley who was close to Dorris for 26 
years. “He felt that the charges would de- 
stroy his family, would destroy the body of 
work he had built up over his lifetime. He 
kept saying, “All across the country, my 


director of 





books are in schools with young people. | 


What do you think they're going to do 
when they hear about these charges?” 





Native-American newspaper in Minneapo- 
lis and a friend of Erdrich’s, says the cou- 
ple’s relationship began to founder as Dorris 


The child-abuse allegations were re- | sought the spotlight and worked incessantly 


portedly made last December, after one of 
the couple’s three biological daughters— 
Persia, 13, Pallas, 12, and Aza, 8—told her 
mother of abuse. Erdrich reported this to a 
health-care professional, who was obliged 
by law to tell police. Although such charges 
have become an increasingly frequent ploy 
in custody battles, Erdrich denied last 
week that she and Dorris were fighting 
over custody. With Dorris’ death, the case 
is closed, and Erdrich’s lawyers have filed 
a motion to keep the files sealed. 

Dorris had made an earlier suicide 
attempt on Good Friday, ingesting pills 
and alcohol at a cottage on the farm he 
and Erdrich used to share in Cornish, 
New Hampshire. At that moment, his 
friend Foster called. During the con- 
versation, Dorris said he had “activat- 
ed the kit,” and he then passed out. 
Foster alerted state police, who broke 
in and saved Dorris’ life. After that, the 
author checked into a psychiatric facil- 
ity. For a brief while, his friend Cough- 
lin, who spoke to him many times a 
day, felt hopeful that Dorris was on the 
mend. He even talked excitedly about 
anew children’s book he had started to 
write. Then on Thursday, April 10, he 
left the facility on a pass. He rented a 
car and registered at a motel under a 
false name and address. His body was 
discovered by police after the facility 
registered a missing person’s report. 

News of the suicide was a shock to 
the wide network of people Dorris and 
Erdrich had helped and writers whose work 
they encouraged. The couple met at Dart- 
mouth, where Dorris, part Modoc Indian, 
had founded the Native American studies 
program, and Erdrich, also part Native 
American, was a student and later a writer- 
in-residence. While Erdrich won praise for 
her fiction, Dorris’ most recognized achieve- 
ment was his 1989 nonfiction book The Bro- 
ken Cord. In it Dorris describes how, at age 
26, he adopted a three-year-old Sioux boy, 
becoming one of the first single men in 
America to legally adopt a child. The child, 
Abel, had a constellation of mental and phys- 
ical disabilities caused by the fact that his 
mother drank heavily during her pregnancy. 
Part memoir, part medical investigation into 
fetal-alcohol syndrome, especially among 
Native Americans, The Broken Cord was a 
best seller and became a 1992 made-for-TV 
movie. It also sparked congressional hear- 
ings into the syndrome and brought aware- 
ness of the dangers of drinking during preg- 
nancy to a mass audience. 

Anthony Rolo, editor of the Circle, a 





even as his depression worsened. Rolo says 
Dorris sometimes took out his depression on 
his wife: “I'm surprised [Louise] managed 
to keep her sense of self-worth and self- 
identity.” Erdrich hoped that by separating 
from her husband, he would be spurred to 
seek the help he needed. “When she end- 
ed it,” Rolo says, “she believed she was do- 
ing it for his benefit as well as for hers.” 
Their troubles with their children no 
doubt added to the marital burden. Abel 
died in a car accident in 1991, and their 


other two adopted children, Jeffrey, now 
around 25, and Madeline, 21, also strug- 
gled with fetal-alcohol problems and even- 
tually became estranged from Dorris and 
Erdrich. “I don’t think I was by any means 
the best parent my children could have 
found,” Dorris acknowledged last month 
during a reading in Washington. 

In 1995 Erdrich and Dorris pressed at- 
tempted-theft charges against Jeffrey, who 
had been working at odd jobs around the 
country, and was living in Denver. The 
charges stemmed from a rambling, five- 
page letter he wrote from the Denver 
County Jail, where he was awaiting pros- 
ecution on misdemeanor charges of beat- 
ing his girlfriend. He wrote, “Think about 
what we put up with as helpless children. 
You beat us senseless, you terrorized us, 
you made us walk on eggshells, we feared 
you, and then Louise comes onto the pic- 
ture. Instead of stopping his abuse, she 
kicks in.” He blamed his own troubles with 
the law on having been abused and de- 





FAMILY SECRETS: The couple in 1985 with Abel, top left, 
Madeline, lower left, and Jeffrey, second from lower right 


publishing a manuscript. “Very simple, 
people, you owe me!” he wrote. “You owe 
me a childhood, you owe me a life.” 

Lisa Wayne, the public defender who 
represented Jeffrey at the ensuing trials, 
contends that the letter, as well as letters 
written by Dorris to his son over the course 
of 10 years, is evidence that Dorris abused 
his children. She portrays the charges as an 
attempt by Dorris “to shut [Jeffrey] up.” 
But according to people close to the couple, 
Jeffrey so frightened them that they essen- 
tially went into hiding, first in Montana, 
then in Minneapolis, where they moved in 
1993 and where Erdrich and Dorris, on 
leave from Dartmouth, continued their writ- 
ing. Their location, says a friend, was 
“a secret that had to be kept because 
they really believed someone in their 
lives would find them and hurt them.” 

In the end, the charges against 
Jeffrey didn’t stick. His first trial end- 
ed with a hung jury. Pam Saunders, a 
television journalist who was fore- 
woman of that jury, told Time: “The 
letter could have been a form of act- 
ing out. It seemed like a nasty, emo- 
tional outburst rather than a real 
threat.” At the second trial, Jeffrey 
was acquitted of the charge involving 
Dorris, and the jury hung in the 
charge involving Erdrich. The cou- 
ple’s lawyer in the case, Craig Tru- 
man, contends that Dorris made an 
unconvincing witness. “He was too 
sensitive to go through the hurly- 
burly world of the criminal-justice 
system. He was reaching out to Jef- 
frey [at the trial]. He was always wor- 
ried—that he was too thin, not eating 
right, or whatever.” According to Dorris’ 
friends, the indignities of the trials were al- 
most too much for the author to bear. 
Based on that experience, Dorris found it 
hard to have any hope that he would ever 
be exonerated of child-abuse charges. 

For all that Dorris accomplished, 
there is much that his suicide leaves un- 
finished. There were the books in progress 
and the talks he was committed to give. 
And there was a creative-writing class at 
the University of Minnesota that he was 
supposed to teach this spring. In the school 
catalog he offered up an intimate, and pre- 
scient, course description: “The presump- 
tion in this seminar is that characters come 
to life line by line, experience by experi- 
ence, and that after a certain point of accu- 
mulation their trajectory is, if not in- 
evitable, at least out of the author's direct 
control.” In the case of Michael Dorris’ own 
story, fact and fiction may remain forever 
intertwined. —Reported by Kevin Fedarko/ 
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Her new, more 
upscale sound should 
appeal to a wider audience 








M U S I C 





By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


ARY J. BLIGE IS LOOKING 
as fine as she wants to be. 
The “queen of hip-hop 
soul” isn’t known for up- 
scale glamour; she earned 
her rep for her edge, her 
streetiness, her willing- 
ness to keep it real. On 
the cover photo of her 1992 debut album 
What's the 411?, her face is shrouded in 
shadow, gangsta-girl tough. Blige, back 
then, was all about combat boots and 
leather jackets; she could drink with the 
best of them, curse with the worst of 
them. But at a recent photo shoot in a stu- 
dio in New York City, Blige traded haugh- 
tiness for haute couture—her hair was up, 
her makeup was Cover Girl flawless, and 
she was wearing a black ankle-length 
Christina Perrin dress that left one golden- 
brown shoulder bare. 

Blige is ready to step out. Over the 
past year, she’s split from her original pro- 
ducer and mentor, Sean (“Puffy”) Combs; 





left her old record label, Uptown; and re- | 


dedicated herself to spirituality. Her third 


CDs had some charming cuts, including | 


the bighearted Real Love and her show- 
stopping remake of I’m Goin’ Down. 
Those albums, however, were tailored for 
hip-hop audiences; Share My World, 
seems designed to appeal to lovers of the 
Wu-Tang Clan and Lisa Stansfield alike. 
The first song, 1 Can Love You, draws its 
melody in part from Lil’ Kim’s crass but 
compelling song Queen Bitch, but Blige, 
employing nimble vocals and all-new G- 
rated lyrics, transforms it into something 
mellow and moving. The ubiquitous 
Babyface produced two songs on World, 
including the apple-sweet Missing You 
and the mournful Not Gon’ Cry (which 
was also on the Waiting to Exhale sound 
track), and Blige’s oak-dark voice adds 
shading to his sometimes colorless work. 
Several other songs, including Every- 
thing, Seven Days and Searching, stand 
out like pure pop gems—expertly cut, 
with sparkling vocals. 

Talking to Blige, one gets the sense, to 
paraphrase Langston Hughes, that she’s 
“known rivers”; there are some deep cur- 
rents of pain running through her, but 





says she only just started to build up her 
self-esteem. “I hurt myself because I didn’t 
love myself,” she says, then proceeds to an- 
alyze herself in the third-person style fa- 
vored by Bob Dole. “I didn’t like Mary, I 
didn’t care about Mary, Mary didn’t finish 
{high school] and did a lot of stuff she had 
no business doing because she didn’t care 


| about herself.” 


Blige grew up in the Schlobohm low- 
income housing project in Yonkers, New 
York. She and her three siblings were 
raised mostly by their mother Cora; her 
father left for a while when she was young 
but later returned. Blige says the projects 
were full of fighting and “negativity”; she 
found an outlet by studying music at Lin- 
coln High School in Yonkers, a public 
school that specializes in the performing 
arts. When Blige was 17, she recorded a 
karaoke-style. version of Anita Baker’s 
Caught Up in the Rapture in a mall one 
day, and after the tape was passed among 
family and friends, it found its way to An- 
dre Harrell, then head of Uptown 
Records. Blige was signed, paired with 
hot young hip-hop producer Combs, and 


where they're flowing from is hard to say. | her career was launched. 


S NEW WORLD 


The queen of hip-hop soul returns with a different look, label and attitude 


album, Share My World (MCA), comes 
out this week, and it’s a winner. The 25- 
year-old singer-songwriter’s ground- 
breaking first album sold 2 million copies; 
her second, the spottily brilliant My Life, 
sold 3 million; both spawned countless 
sound-alikes. The bold but ultimately 
mercenary ghetto-sex-bomb posturing of 
rappers Foxy Brown and Lil’ Kim, the 
emotionally blunt crooning of talented 
teen singer Aaliyah and even the ad- 
mirably artsy neo-soul stylings of Erykah 
Badu all have roots in Blige’s success. But 
Blige was the original round-the-way 
diva; her hard, up-from-the-projects ex- 
terior made her raw vocals that much 
¢more affecting. Says producer Jimmy 
= Jam, who worked with Blige on World: 
5 “People can copy her, but no one can 
3 match her emotion.” 
Share My World shows that Blige de- 
zserves a place among pop’s premiere fe- 
= male vocalists—Whitney Houston, Mariah 
+ Carey and Toni Braxton. Blige’s previous 


FEIN 


A 


Her older sister LaTonya, Mary's backup 
singer and closest confidante, says that in 
private the singer “laughs all the time” 
and spends her nights watching Bette 
Davis videos. But riding in her limo re- 
cently, Blige is, at first, a little wary of 
questioning. She comes alive, though, 
when we make a stop at the showroom of 
French designer Thierry Mugler. She 
loves shopping at the pricey places—Ver- 


| sace, Fendi, Chanel. Her taste in clothes, 


however, isn’t always as sure as her taste 
in music. She tries on a floor-length pur- 
ple coat that looks like something Rick 
James would have worn to Louis XIV’s 
coronation. “Oh, my God!” she exclaims, 
loving it. Next, a lumpy bright orange coat 
that makes her look like a citrus industry 
spokeswoman. “Oh, my God!” 

Later, in her hotel room, spent from 
shopping, she relaxes, but rarely looks 
directly at the interviewer, her eyes darting 
around the room instead. Why is she so self- 
conscious about self-examination? Blige 





Share My World is her first album 
without Combs, who has become mired in 
controversy after the shooting of his close 
friend rapper Christopher (“Notorious 
B.I.G.”) Wallace (Combs is the head of Bad 
Boy Records, and Wallace recorded for 
that label). Combs added a unifying, street- 
wise grace to Blige’s albums; without him, 
her music sounds more marketable but 
less funky. Blige gives different answers 
about their split. “It’s not a big change for 
me,” she says at one point, adding that 
“sometimes you have to move on.” 

The foundation of this maturity can 
be traced to Blige’s newfound commit- 
ment to religion. She doesn’t belong to a 
specific denomination, but she says her 
strengthened love of God has improved 
her self-image. “You better believe that I 
give a damn now, because I know what 
comes first,” she says. “God comes first. If 
I don’t love him, I can’t love anybody. And 
if I can’t love me, I can’t love nobody.” 
Can she get an amen? | 
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With such favorable altermatives, there is no More ACCommodating 
place on Park avenue than Park Avenue. 
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It Lavas L.A. 


In Volcano, the Coast 
is toast—with hot jelly 


UST ONE MORE REASON NOT TO LIVE 
in Los Angeles. It seems there’s an 
active volcano under Wilshire Boule- 
vard, and is it steamed! It blows spit- 
balls of lava up through manhole covers. 
It sends fire chunks into the sky, as if ina 
malefic Disney World spectacle, and has 
them land on prime Beverly Hills real es- 
tate. It not only exhales scalding air, it also 
sucks it back in. This monster, writhing 
undead in its coffin, has a personality. It 
even growls, basso profundo; imagine 
Barry White slowly murmuring “Booo!” 
We're pretty sure that Nostradamus 
predicted a premillennial Hollywood 
plague of natural-disaster movies. Last 
year Twister; this fall The Flood. In Feb- 
ruary, Dante’s Peak sent small-town folk 
scurrying from their local Vesuvius; now 





HOT TIME: What can mere actors ones and 
Heche) do amid all these special effects? 


Mick Jackson's Volcano has man tamper 
in God’s domain—by daring to build a 
subway in L.A. The script, by Jerome 
Armstrong and Billy Ray, thus exploits 
two major fears of Angelenos: getting de 
molished by a horrid subterranean force 
and having to take public transportation. 

The gookum-like lava is less smoth- 
ering than the plot clichés: our hero 
(Tommy Lee Jones) and his perpetually 
hysterical child (Gaby Hoffmann), ever 
blundering into catastrophe; the spiky 
geologist (Anne Heche) who has to ex 
claim “Oh, God!” 46 times; silliest of all, 
the ornery whites and blacks who when 
covered with gray ash learn that, gee, Ar- 
mageddon is color-blind. And just once 
in a disaster film, could a dog please die? 

All right, nobody cares. You just want 
to see the volcano that ate L.A. Ifso, you'll 


have a hell-lava time By Richard Corliss 











MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED: Driver and Cusack bond again at their high school reunion 


Hip Young Man with a Gun 


A sly comedy about a professional assassin sets 
its sights on Fargo territory and scores a direct hit 


HE CONCEPT COULDN’T BE HIGHER— 
that is to say, simpler: a professional 
assassin goes to his high school re- 
union. Ha-ha. Can’t you just see the 
double takes when Martin Q. Blank 
(John Cusack) tells all those suburban 
housewives and real estate salesmen 
what he’s been doing since graduation? 

But Grosse Pointe Blank, its title 
punning nicely on a famously grim 
movie about a hit man, is not a one-joke 
comedy. Nor is it, despite its Disney aus- 
pices, cozy family fun. In its soft-spoken 
way, it is fierce, shaggy and deeply 
weirded out. 

For Martin is a haunted man. What's 
put him on the couch of Alan Arkin’s un 
derstandably nervous psychiatrist is lack 
of job satisfaction—killing the President 
of Paraguay with a fork just isn’t the kick 
it might once have been—and the fact 
that he still pines for his high school sweet- 
heart, whom he stood up without expla- 
nation on their long-ago prom night. Since 
she is played by the divine Minnie Dri 
ver—now working as a disk jockey but still 
smitten, it turns out, and still warily avail 
able—his feelings are understandable. 

But Martin is also a hunted man, 
mostly by Dan Aykroyd’s Grocer, a goofi- 
ly rational rival determined either to 
bring him into a hired killers’ union that 
he is intent on forming or, failing that, to 
off the competition. Curiously enough, 
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Grocer and his henchmen blend quite 
easily into the suburban scene. Grosse 
Pointe may have grander homes and less 
snow than, say, Fargo, but spiritually 
they are sister cities—places where 
everyone tries to maintain an air of chip- 
per blandness in the face of postmod- 
ernism’s disorder 

People there pop pills to raise their 
depressed spirits. They cover their para 
noia with clenched-jaw politesse. They 
don’t quite understand Martin’s dismay 
when he discovers that his boyhood 
home has been replaced by a conve- 
nience store—where the clerk gets so lost 
in a noisy video game that he fails to no 
tice a real-life gun battle breaking out in 
his aisles. Therein lies this movie's fun- 
damental irony: anarchy may bloom 
from Martin’s gun barrel, but unlike his 
old pals, he is not in denial about it. He 
is still trying to nurture the shoots of 
old-fashioned squareness that remain 
rooted in his soul. 

Cusack is one comically cool dude, 
and the movie, which he and some of his 
high school pals helped write, is directed 
with sly sobriety by George Armitage. 
For once, a big studio has apparently 
let some smart people run free, and the 
result is as fresh, funny and acute as 
any Sundance winner. See, guys, you 
can do it; you just have to loosen the 
reins a little By Richard Schickel 




















EBOOKS 


When She Was Bad 


Philip Roth, once the wayward son, produces a 
powerful novel about a parent’s worst nightmare 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 





THIS SPRING AN UNUSU- 
al and virtually simul- 
taneous blooming of se- 
nior novelists is taking 
place. Norman Mailer 
(see following review), 
Saul Bellow, the myste- 
rious Thomas Pynchon 
and a seemingly peren- 
nial Philip Roth all have new works 
scheduled for publication. American 
Pastoral (Houghton Mifflin; 423 pages; 
$26) is Roth’s fourth offering in fewer than 
seven years, making the 64-year-old a sort 
of Cal Ripkin of American letters. 

Roth’s three previous books—Patri- 
mony, Operation Shylock and Sabbath’s 
Theater—won leading literary prizes, 
which is no small achievement in the 
contentious world of book awards. Amer- 
ican Pastoral could make Roth’s record 
four for four. 

The novel is a scorcher about prosper- 
ous New Jersey parents whose picture- 
perfect life is destroyed when their daugh- 


ter becomes a terrorist. This cultural | 


horror story is deepened by Roth’s genius 
for blending humor, pathos, sympathy 
and rage. The effect is visceral, a queasy 
feeling that the bottom has fallen out of 
civilization, and despite our faith in rea- 
son, irrationality rules. “He had learned 
the worst lesson that life can teach—that it 
makes no sense,” Roth writes about his 
paragon of decency and convention, Sey- 
mour (“Swede”) Levov, star athlete of 
Weequahic High in Newark, New Jersey, 
during the early 1940s. 

Roth has frequently celebrated his 
once predominantly Jewish alma mater 
as something like a yeshiva of assimila- 
tion. Swede, so called for his tall, blond, 
blue-eyed good looks, is built for a 
speedy launch into the American main- 
stream. His luck seems endless. He joins 
the Marines as World War II is ending; 
he returns from service to prepare to 
take over Newark Maid, his father’s suc- 
cessful glove factory; and he marries the 
former Mary Dawn Dwyer, Miss New 
Jersey of 1949. 

A golden couple in a golden time, the 
Levovs rise effortlessly on an unbreaking 
wave of postwar prosperity. They move 


to a 160-year-old stone house in one of 
the Garden State’s classiest exurbs. There 
Mary Dawn breeds prize cattle on a 17- 
acre homestead and rears daughter Mere- 
dith, a bright, bubbly child the Levovs 
call Merry. 

Grumpy might have been safer. Old 
Country Jews believed that acknowl- 
edging good fortune would attract an 
evil eye, a kineahora. Roth brings this 
useful superstition home when, as a 
teenager, the Merry Levov contracts a 





tive about the lost world of the ’40s and 
50s, Roth never lets up on his Jersey Job. 
When, after five years, Swede tracks 
down his daughter, she is living as Mary 
Stoltz in a squalid room in crumbling 
downtown Newark. She is worse than 
dead: an unwashed, half-starved, self- 
styled member of the Jain religion who 
prattles about the murderous effect soap 
and water have on germs at the same 
time that she confesses having blown up 
three more people in Oregon. 

This moral lunacy is dramatized 
with the piercing common sense that 
characterizes both Roth’s funniest and 
soberest works. “The world is not a 
place on which I have influence or wish 
to have any,” says Merry through a veil, 
a safety net for microbes. Swede’s reply 
cries out to distraught parents every- 
where: “You are influencing me! You 





lethal case of 60s political self-righteous- 
ness. She blows up the town’s general 
store-post office, killing a passerby, and 
then vanishes. 

You will search the shelf of contempo- 
rary fiction long and hard to find a parental 
nightmare projected with the emotional 
force and verbal energy that Roth brings to 
American Pastoral. Every time she passes 
a young woman, Mary Dawn hopes it is 
her daughter. Hope, in fact, is no help. It 
only inflames the pain every day. Eventu- 
ally the mother starts to habituate expen- 
sive psychiatric clinics. The ideal marriage 
dissolves, and long before he sickens with 
terminal prostate cancer, Swede begins to 
die of heartbreak. 

Despite generous reprieves of hu- 
mor, dialogue that leaps directly from 


HOME GROUND: The author in Newark, the setting of his story and where he grew up 


who will not kill a mite are killing me... 
your powerlessness is power over me 
goddamn it!” 

The stakes have definitely increased 
since Alexander Portnoy’s mother had a 
conniption 50 years ago about her son’s 
eating food that wasn’t kosher. Never be- 
fore has Roth written fiction with such 
clear conviction. Never before has he as- 
sembled so many fully formed characters 


or shuttled so authoritatively through 


time. One barely notices that the narra- 
tor is Nathan Zuckerman, the Newark- 
born writer who is Roth’s frenzied alter id 
in the Ghost Writer trilogy. Significantly, 
the one character who most resembles 
Roth is a quiet master leather cutter, 40 
years at Newark Maid, who lets his scis- 
sors do the talking. American Pastoral, 


| page to ear and a richly textured narra- | too, fits like a glove. a 
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sing the Lord’s Name 


Norman Mailer’s new novel purports to be a 
memoir by none other than Jesus of Nazareth 


By PAUL GRAY 








ESUS OF NAZARETH WAS ONE OF HIS- 
tory’s most powerful and charismatic 
teachers, but he never published. Un- 
til now. That, at any rate, is the 
premise of Norman Mailer’s The Gospel 
According to the Son (Random House; 
242 pages; $22), a novel that purports to 
be a first-person memoir written by Jesus. 
Questions will immediately occur, even 
to readers most willing to suspend their 





disbelief for the sake of the narrative to | 
come. When did Jesus write this story, | an auger, a gimlet, an adze, a cubit 


and for that matter, where? Why 
did he wait nearly 2,000 years 
to present his own Gospel? Why 
did he choose Random House to 
publish it? 

Mailer anticipates and tries to 
soothe the initial uneasiness that 
his book will arouse in most of 
those who pick it up. In the very 
first chapter, his Jesus writes, “For 
those who would ask how my 
words have come to this page, I 
would tell them to look upon it as 
a small miracle. (My gospel, after 
all, will speak of miracles.) Yet I 
would hope to remain closer to 
the truth. Mark, Matthew, Luke, 
and John were seeking to enlarge 
their fold.” In other words, Mail- 
er’s Jesus suggests that the New 
Testament is rife with errors and 
exaggerations and that the time 
has come to set the record 
straight: “What is for me to tell re- 
mains neither a simple story nor 
without surprise, but it is true, at 
least to all that I recall.” 

Believing Christians are going 
to have a little problem with the 
Son of God portraying himself as if he 
can’t remember all the details of his own 
life. But you needn't be a Christian to find 
The Gospel According to the Son a du- 
bious and ultimately failed enterprise. 
Conceivably, imaginative literature at its 
highest pitch could do what tons of his- 
torical research and theological studies 
have failed to accomplish: present a con- 
vincing account of what it may have felt 
like to be the man Jesus, human like his 
contemporaries but given a divine vision, 
mission and fate that they have been 





spared. But not even the Christ-haunted 
Dostoyevsky tried to go where Mailer 
has now rushed in. 

There are moments in this imagined 
memoir when the author creates a credi- 
ble impression of Jesus. Most of these oc- 
cur early, during the period least thor- 


when Mailer’s Jesus tells of his tempta- 
tion by Satan after 40 days of fasting. The 
Antagonist is resplendent in sensual at- 
tractions: “I could also perceive how 
greed came forth from his body. For that 
was kin to the odor that lives between the 


| buttocks.” Mailer’s preternatural olfac- 


tory alertness will be familiar to his read- 
ers, particularly those who made it 
through Ancient Evenings (1983), his 
novel about old Egypt, and Mailer’s Jesus 
shares the same obsession with smells: 
“It was hard not to remember the breath 
of John the Baptist when he embraced 
me, for it was full of all that is in the 
odor of an exhausted man.” Of washing 


oughly covered by the four Gospels. | the feet of his disciples at the Last 


Mailer’s Jesus writes movingly of 
his time as an apprentice carpen- 
ter: “So my trade became my pride, 


THE 
GOSPEL 


Supper, Mailer’s Jesus remem- 
bers, “Some of their feet were 
clean, and others’ stank of the 


and I knew respect for the tools in saat a alleys of Jerusalem.” 
my box. A rasp, a plane, a hammer, : * When not conveying the 
Ty assaults on his nostrils, Mail- 


NORMAN 
MAILER 


rule, a saw, and three chisels for paring, as 
well as a gouge—all were mine. And my 
knowledge of how to treat wood became 
another tool.” 

If Mailer’s Jesus sounds a tad like 
Ernest Hemingway here, so be it. The 
flat sentences effectively convey the 
step-by-step pleasure of learning a trade. 
The real Jesus may well have had such 
feelings. Far less successful are the many 
passages in which Mailer’s Jesus sounds 
quite a bit like Norman Mailer. 

The first sign of big trouble arrives 





RUSHING IN: The author takes on Mark, Matthew, Luke 
and John, plus nearly 2,000 years of Christian theology 


er’s Jesus takes pains to de- 
bunk or diminish most of the 
reports of his miracles in 
the Gospels. The story of the 
loaves and fishes was “much exag- 
gerated,” he confides. All he really 
did was cut up five loaves and two 
fish into tiny pieces that somehow 
2 managed to satisfy his 500 follow- 
5 ers: “And this was a triumph of the 
" Spirit rather than an enlargement 
of matter.” But much as Mailer’s 
Jesus disparages Scripture, he 
uses it extensively; some chapters 
present little more than strung- 
together quotations from the Old 
and New Testaments. 

If a purpose can be found for 
the existence of The Gospel Ac- 
cording to the Son, it must be 
sought in Mailer’s interpretation 
of what Jesus’ life and death actu- 
ally mean. That is fair enough rea- 
son to write a book, but merely at- 
tributing the author’s opinions to 
Jesus himself seems like dirty 
pool. Mailer’s Jesus remembers 
Satan’s words during the tempta- 
tion: “Your Father is but one god 

among many.” That is of course what the 
Devil would say, but Mailer’s Jesus 
comes to agree that his father is not om- 
nipotent. After his account of his Resur- 
rection, he writes that God’s “wars with 
the Devil grow worse. Great battles have 
been lost.” Mailer’s Jesus now views his 
death on the cross as a “debacle and dis- 
aster” that Christianity was invented to 
disguise. In a better book, this conclu- 
sion might seem unbearably wrenching 
and provocative; here it is as unconvinc- 
ing as all that precedes it. s 
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All Lost, Save Honor 


Eugene Izzi’s death was a mystery, but the true 
crime may be the roman a clef he left behind 


By JOHN SKOW 


EUGENE IZZI WROTE 
pretty good detective 
stories. So they say. 
But he was never in 
the same class—busi- 
ness class, with every 
suit in every seat in 
every 
O'Hare reading the 
same paperback—as 
John Grisham or Robert B. Parker. 
This reviewer never happened to read 
any of the 16 Izzi novels listed on the 
op-title page of his last thriller, A Mat- 
ter of Honor (Avon; 424 pages; $24). A 
lot of other people didn’t either. 

It’s hard to say now with any real 
assurance, but it may be that this galling 
half success, the insult of being known 
but not well known, may have been too 
much for a prideful man. Last Dec. 7, 
some time after A Matter of Honor had 
been sent to the publisher—and been 
accepted—Izzi’s body, wearing a bullet- 
proof vest, was found hanging outside 
the window of his l4th-floor office 
above Chicago's Loop. The rope slip- 
knotted around the corpse’s neck 
passed back through the window, and 
was tied to the leg of a desk. On the floor 
was a loaded revolver. A hole, as if from 
a struggle, was bashed in one plaster- 
board office wall, but the office was 
locked from the inside. 

A baffling murder? Or an elaborate, 
self-mocking suicide, with the locked- 
room angle thrown in to ensure prime- 
time coverage? Or could Izzi, a writer 
known to be fanatical about research, 
have been trying to find out how it felt to 
dangle by the neck outside an office win- 
dow? In his pockets, besides a can of 
Mace, several hundred dollars in cash 
and a set of brass knuckles, were three 


747 out of | 


computer disks. It has been reported | 


that although the disks don’t add up to a 
book and are unlikely to be published, 
they describe a scene almost exactly like 
that of the author's death—right down to 
the pistol and the holed wall—in which 
white racist militia members hang a 
detective-story writer outside his office 
window. The difference is that on the 
disks the hero climbs back up the rope 





and evens up matters with the pistol. In 
real life, however, dead is dead (and puz- 
zles sometimes lack answers, though a 
medical examiner ruled that the writer's 
last chapter was a suicide). 

But Izzi’s tangle of fiction and reality 
does not end there. A Matter of Honor 
threads an intricate and somewhat over- 
stuffed story of two detectives, partners, 
one black, one white, through the swel- 
tering heat and gathering racial tensions 
of a deadly Chicago summer. 
The novel works as a kind of Ve- 
nality Fair—it’s a shade better 
than pretty good—mainly be- 
cause even the author’s minor 
characters—sleazy black gang 
bangers and brain-fried white 
neo-Nazis—are expertly sketched. 
And the two detectives are well 
drawn, without much Butch-and- 
Sundance romanticizing. They 
like and respect each other, yet 
there is a gulf between them that 
is not race prejudice but simply 
an unbridgeably different racial 
experience. Ellis, who’s black, puts 
his career on the line for his white 
colleague Marshall, for instance, 
but never tells him his worst fear, 
which is that his teenage son will 
turn into a street punk. 

Vivid as parts of the narration 
are, the novel is flawed by the ex- 
tent to which it depends for its 
impact on barely disguised real 
people and events. A central 
event that sets off rioting in the 
novel is the shooting of a black 
homeless man by a white off-duty 
cop who was leaving a gin mill 
with his black girlfriend. A very 
similar shooting, by a white cop 
named Gregory Becker, actually 
occurred two summers ago in Chicago. 
When the state’s attorney was slow to 
indict, homeless advocates launched 
weeks of demonstrations and press con- 
ferences, in which U.S. Congressman 
and former alderman Bobby Rush, a 
onetime deputy minister of defense for 
the Black Panthers, played a prominent 
part. So it goes in the novel, in which an 
activist alderman, with ambitions to run 
for Congress, is called Billy Charge. (The 
real-life Becker was eventually indicted 
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for involuntary manslaughter, armed vi- 
olence and official misconduct, and went 
on trial April 9.) 

There are other not very deep dis- 
guises in the novel: a black gang leader 
named Crocodile Berkley sounds a lot 
like Wallace (“Gator”) Bradley, a one- 
time enforcer for Larry Hoover, the im- 
prisoned head of the Gangster Disciples. 
And an ominous and all powerful “Min- 
ister Africaan” might be mistaken for 
Nation of Islam leader Louis Farrakhan. 
Although Farrakhan, it should be said, 
has no known political hold on Con- 
gressman Rush, as Africaan does over 
Billy Charge. Chicago insiders may 
amuse themselves by identifying other 
caricatures. But the teasing roman a clef 
scam of borrowing real, recognizable 

| people and making them speak invented 





SHADOWS OF DOUBT: Was the author a suicide? A 
victim of murder? Or of overzealous research? 


lines blurs reality and weakens fiction. 
True, emperors and presidents can 
palaver in historical novels, which are 
understood to be imaginings. And one or 
two real personages in the crowd scenes 
of a contemporary novel hurt nothing. 
But disguised public figures with speak- 
ing parts are hobbled; they can’t really 
say or do much beyond what is known 
about them from the evening news. And 
that’s the trouble with Izzi’s thriller: it 
| softens like the flab of docudrama. a 
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Coincidentally, the African baobab tree also seats seven. 


Because for those traveling the Serengeti plain, a Land Rove 
THERE'S permanent four-wheel 


rl 
HAT's where the similarities end. 


Discovery offers far more than the appropriate seating arrangements. 
drive, coil spring suspension, and a 4.0-liter V8 engine for helping seven panic-stricken passengers 
Tuar is, provided they haven't ventured outside 
WHEN you consider all this and 


the sheltering parameters of the I 
DISCOVERY 


a price tag starting at just $32,000) there’s only one thing that can keep you from driving 
in a Land Rover. Awnb he can’t stay there forever. So why not visit our Web site at . 3 M ) 
§ 
at oe ; 


effortlessly evade the perils of any such environment. 


reinforced steel inner body cage. 


Or simply call 1-800-FINE 4WD to experience a Discovery « 


http://www. LandRover.com? 
It’s certainly preferable to going out on a limb. 


your nearest Land Rover retailer. 


Always use your seatbelts, SRS/airbags alone do not provide sufficient protection 






































































The Washington Mint announces the limited advance minting 
of amilesione in silver proofs ~ the WORLD'S FIRST $100 Silver 
Proof 

This extraordinary piece of pure silver bullion has a surface 
area that exceeds 30 square inches, and it contains more than 
FOUR OUNCES OF PURE SILVER BULLION 

And NOW, during a limited advance strike pend, the VERY 
FIRST $100 Sitver Proofs for 1997 are available at a special 
es discuumt price ~ cely $99! 





The 1997 Quarter-Pound Silver Proof is an exquisite adaptation of 
the United States Treasury's new $100 Federal Reserve Note, It took 
B the Treasary unt over 2) years w create its frst new $100) bill design 
since 1928. Their efforts have created the most sinking note of the 
emmy 

Best of all, this stunning Silver Proof is even more beautiful than 
H the original, because it's struck in precious silver bullion! 






The Quarter-Pound Silver Proof combines unprecedented 
weight with extraordinary dimension ~ itis a landmark in proof 
minting 
















} — The specifications for this colossal medallic proof are 
) unparalled. Each one: 

+ Is Individually Struck from Pure 999 Silver Bullion 

+ Weighs Over One Quarter-Pound (4 troy ounces) 

+ Has a Surface Area That Exceeds 30 Inches 

+ Contains 12441 Grams (1,920 grains) of Pure Silver 

+ Is Individually Registered and Numbered 


And cely 100,000 Quarter-Pownd Silver Proofs will be struck 
for }oQ7 


The price for the 1997 Quarter-Pound Silver Proof will be set ut 
$125 per proot , 

HOWEVER, IF YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW, 
} YOU CAN ACQUIRE THIS GIANT SILVER PROOF AT 
q THE SPECIAL ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT PRICE— 
B ONLY $9. NOTE TO COLLECTORS: IF YOU PLACE 
YOUR ORDER FOR THE QUARTER-POUND 
SILVER PROOF WITHIN THE NEXT 10 DAYS, IT 
WILL BE PROCESSED IMMEDIATELY, AND THE 


EARLIEST ORDERS WILL RECEIVE THE 
LOWEST REGISTRATION NUMBERS. 










Substantial additional discounts are available for senows 
collectors who wish to acquire more than one of these 
exquisite silver proofs. You can onder: 

THREE Quanter-Pound Silver Proof for $289. 

FIVE Quarter-Pound Silver Proof for S469. 

TEN Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs for S889. 

There is a limit of ten Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs per 
order, and all orders are subject to acceptance by The 
Washington Mint, LLC?™ Total charges for shipping, handing ASSN 
and insurance are limited to $9.50 per order. 


The Washington Mint will stike only 100,000 Quarter- 
Pound Silver Proofs for 1997. And because every single 
Silver Proof struck in 1996 was sold, oversubscription for the 
1997 edition is a virtual certainty 

BEGINNING TODAY, TELEPHONE ORDERS ONLY 
WILL BE ACCEPTED ON A STRICT FIRST-COME, 
FIRST-SERVED BASIS ACCORDING TO THE TIME 
AND DATE OF THE ORDER 

CUSTOMERS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED TO 
SECURE THEIR RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY BY 
CALLING TOLL-FREE 


1-800-926-MINT 


Ext. 36807 24 hours a day, 7 days a week) 


A major credit card is necessary lo secure your PPees 
reservation, and The Washington Mint fully guarantees iis S7% 
satisfaction with a money-back policy for a full 60 days : 


The mn Mint, LLC™ 
Since 1981, The Washingkon Mint has procured rare coins, secured 
bullion and struck medallions for the American numnismatic publac [7m 
as an independee private mune, not afihoed with the Unioed States 
Goverment. This independence provides the comerstone for oer 
commitment 10 exoellence im buh product and service, and most 
importantly, it guarantees to our customers essential nghts and 
complete satistachon 
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Swan's Way 


No tutus or pointe shoes 
but a real tour de force 


ANCE 








NYONE WHO HAS EVER BEEN 
chased down the shore by an en- 
raged swan knows that swans are 
powerful birds—nothing like the 
delicate figments of Tchaikovsky's lake- 
side vision. The swan as predator is also 
the inspiration for Matthew Bourne, 37, a 
young British choreographer, whose rad- 
ical recension of the ballet classic Swan 
Lake opens this week in Los Angeles. “I 
began with observation of the bird,” says 
Bourne, “its wildness, huge beating 
wings.” He also felt that “something 
more could be done with Swan Lake, 
particularly with the swans themselves.” 
There have been hundreds of produc- 
tions, but all based on the 19th century ro- 
mantic interpretation of the story. 

In Bourne’s version, the Prince is both 


























POWER PLAY: The all-male corps appears 
en masse in the Prince’s troubled dream 


bored and lonely, growing into manhood 
largely confined to the palace and without 
much direction either from his remote 
mother or the various courtiers. (Bourne 
built the character in part on what he has 
read about Prince Charles’ disastrous 
childhood.) The Swan.Lake Prince gives 
debauchery a try but finds he’s no good at 
it—too gullible, no head for liquor. 

The swans appear during the young 
man’s turbulent dream. No tutus, no toe 
shoes, no hand flutters. These are robust- 
ly built men, clad in feathered trousers 
and wearing black makeup on their fore- 
heads that suggests a swan’s beak. As a 
signature move, the men use a wholly 
mesmerizing gesture coming from the 
torso up through the shoulders out into 
extended arms. 

One reason for these birds’ effective- 
ness is the genius of their leader, played 











TOLL FREE 


Call |-888-BIG-RELIEF. 


ALLERGIES. 








When it’s your allergy, there is no such thing as a small allergy. 
So for your allergies, there's BIG relief—ZYRTEC” (cetirizine HCl) 
tablets. It’s prescription relief BIGGER than your allergies. 


So don't just ask your doctor for allergy relief. Ask your doctor 
about BIG allergy relief——ZYRTEC. Call 1-888-BIG-RELIEF for 


important information about allergies and ZYRTEC. 


may occur. Always talk to your healthcare provider about any 
medication you may take. When ZYRTEC tablets were studied, 


most side effects were mild to moderate. Dose- or treatment-related 





events included drowsiness (13.7% vs 6.3% for placebo), fatigue 
(5.9% vs 2.6%), and dry mouth (5.0% vs 2.3%). Only one out of 
one hundred patients stopped taking ZYRTEC due to drowsiness. 
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RELIEF BIGGER THAN YOUR ALLERGIES 


Please see important information about ZYRTEC tablets and syrup on the following page. 


os 5 For Seasonal and Year-round Allergies and 
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MAGICIAN: Bourne transforms the old 
classics into vigorous new creations 


by former Royal Ballet principal Adam 
Cooper. His Swan possesses a witchy, 
sinewy quality that fascinates the Prince 
and leads him to yearn for personal free- 
dom. As the night continues, the Swan 
gains the young man’s trust. He has, as it 
were, seen magic and believes in it. 

The heart of the Tchaikovsky score is 
the pas de deux in the lake scene, and it 
was for Bourne the biggest challenge. 
Not wanting to alienate some members of 
his audience by making it homosexual, he 
turned it into a dance for man and bird. 
The device works, but that won't com- 
pletely eliminate the snide remarks about 
guys on pointe. Even so, this version 
soars on the surprise and exhilaration it 
engenders, and has received the recogni- 
tion of last year’s Olivier Award. 

There is a slight similarity in the 
mentoring relationship between the 
swan and the Prince to that of Bourne 
and Cooper. Cooper, 25, the Royals’ most 
adventurous, vibrant dancer, began by 
working with Bourne occasionally. Swan 
Lake changed all that. Cooper became 
the toast of London when the show ran 
there nightly for 21 weeks last fall. He left 
the Royals and committed himself to 
Bourne’s company, Adventures in Mo- 
tion Pictures, 

Bourne has become something of a 
specialist in inspired dance recensions. 
He has done The Nutcracker set in a 
workhouse so that Clara’s transport to 
Sweetieland is more dramatic, and his 
La Sylphide (called Highland Fling) 
takes place in modern Glasgow. A new 
Cinderella debuts in London this fall. 
Bourne may be free with the classics, but 
never with the score. “I come to music as 
a fan,” he says. “It’s why I do these 
things.” Perhaps that’s also the reason 
that Cooper, who could have any dance 
job in the world, came to Bourne: “He 
has the gift of getting right to the heart: 
he makes you feel you're part of the emo- 
tions of the story.” —By Martha Duffy 
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From Sir, with Love 
He has been everything from a longshoreman to a film di- 
rector and has played everyone from Thurgood Marshall 
to Simon of Cyrene, so SIDNEY POITIER’S new role 
shouldn’t be that much of a stretch. The actor has been 
named the Bahamian ambassador to Japan. Poitier has 
dual American-Bahamian citizenship (his parents were 
Bahamian tomato farmers who sold their produce in 
Florida, where he was born). The job does not come with 
an embassy in Tokyo, and Poitier will practice his diplo- 
macy from the comfort of his own home. But he did pay a 
visit to Emperor Akihito to present his credentials, and he 
will get diplomatic immunity while in Japan, so he need 
never worry about parking tickets. His appointment could 
spark a new game in Tokyo diplomatic circles: Guess 
which ambassador is coming to dinner? 


By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


The Daughter Also Rises 


2At 25, her dad was sending girls into fits of hysteria. At 

525, her mum was photographing celebrities. At the 

“same tender age, STELLA 
MCCARTNEY, claughter of 
Paul and Linda, is taking 
over from Karl Lagerfeld 
at the House of Chloe. 
McCartney had her own 
fledgling biz, but will 
work exclusively for the 
French label. It’s not just 
her famous surname that 
got her the job. She stud- 
ied fashion at London’s 
Central St. Martin’s Col- 
lege, which is where John Galliano (Christian Dior) and 
Alexander McQueen (Givenchy) learned their stripes. 





Kindheartedness 
isn’t the most 


Fame is a fickle 


dame. Nick » 


> Matzorkis, who renowned idio- 

soa helped discover syncrasy of New 

A | the bodies of the York City cab- 
Heaven's Gate ‘a drivers, but 


Placido Domingo lucked out 
when he left his briefcase in 
the back of a Gotham taxi. 
Driver Kobina Wood turned 
in the case, which contained 
family pictures, copies of the 
prayers Domingo says before 


cult members and finagled 
that into a TV development 
deal with asc, 
cope with her nastier side 


now has to 


Matzorkis was jailed last 
week for an alleged proba 
tion violation for auto theft in 


Cleveland. Ohio authorities 
recognized him on TV. His 
publicist told the Los Ange- 
les Times that the TV deal 


each performance and the 
score of the show he’s cur 
rently performing. The tenor 
sent the cabby tickets. An- 











would not be affected other opera fan is born 


Bolton’s Secret Vices Revealed! 


Exactly how badass and hard-rocking a dude is MICHAEL 
BOLTON? After a sweaty, gut-wrenching, hair-flinging concert, 
what does he like to knock back? A Red Zinger or Lemon Zinger 
tea, apparently. Or Cherry 7-Up and Raspberry Ginger Ale. And 
when he gets a hankering for something harder, he pops peanut 
M&Ms. We know this courtesy of Australian concert promoter 
Michael Coppel, who's suing Bolton for allegedly backing out of 
a deal to tour that country for $1.2 million, and who thoughtfully 
included a list of Bolton’s backstage demands in his court pa- 
pers. “His management said, ‘The dates that you're doing aren't 
going to sell out, and we can't deal with him playing less than 
sold-out shows. His ego is too hard to handle,’” says Coppel. 
Bolton's management denies this and says the lawsuit is “frivo- 
lous and has no merit, and will be dismissed by the court.” But 
this cloud might have a silver, New Agey-type lining. According 
to his publicist, the makers of Bolton's preferred brew, Celestial 
Seasonings, have already inquired about an endorsement deal. 
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PACHA—CORBIS 


Ah, the season. 
Daffodils are in 
bloom. Spring— 
and divoree—is in 
the air. And last 
week brought a 
bumper crop of 
celebrity splits for 
divorce lawyers. 


RUNNING TIME 


NATURE OF 
DENOUEMENT 


OFFICIAL 
BLURB 


Brave Heart 
2 YT 








BILLY BOB THORNTON, 
Oscar-winning screenwriter, 
as well as director and actor 


PIETRA THORNTON, his 
fourth spouse 


William, 3, and Harry James, 2 


Nasty. She got a restraining 
order, claiming he hit her and 
was a manic depressive 


“Our marriage wasn’t perfect, 
but I never exhibited the be- 
havior she’s accusing me of.” 





LIVOOTCES. 


VINCE GILL, country singer 


JANIS GILL, singer in the duo 
Sweethearts of the Rodeo 


Jenny, 14, plus several hit 
songs written by him after 
they'd squabbled 


17 years 


Difficult. The status of the 
union has been tabloid 
fodder before 


“This is a private and personal 
matter,” says Vince. “I would 
like to keep it that way.” 


JOHN SINGLETON, 
director, most recently, 
of Rosewood 


AKOSUA BUSIA, actress, 
author and daughter of 
former P.M. of Ghana 


Hadar, 12 days old at time 
of divorce filing 


Five months, exactly 


“They're in love with each 
other but saw no future for 
the marriage.” 


Pumping iron he could do. 
Pumping blood was another 
matter. Not long after Maria 
Shriver was discharged 
from the hospital (she had 
hyperemesis, a pregnancy- 
related ailment), her hubby 
ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER 
checked himself in for vol- 
untary heart surgery. He 
had a congenital defect in 
his aortic valve—the valve 
that stops blood from going 
back into the heart. Don’t 
fret about those pecs, 
though. He’s fine, and doc- 
tors say the scar will be 
barely noticeable. 


Bye-Bye to the Bundys 


MARRIED ... WITH CHILDREN, the show that did for TV comedy 
what Velveeta did for cheese, is ending its long and profound run. 
Having hung its dirty laun- 
dry in public for 11 sea- 
sons, the Bundy family will 
bicker no more after May 
5. Married, which got an 
early publicity break when 
housewife Terry Rakolta 
launched a national boy- 
cott against it for being 
“antifamily,” drew more 
than 18 million viewers in 
its heyday but garners less 
than half that now. And for 
those who crave dysfunc- 
tion, there’s always The 
Honeymooners reruns. 

























THE SOLE OF SUCCESS. 
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Steve Wulf 


The Lion and the Tiger 


A golfer teaches us a lesson we should have learned 50 years ago from a baseball player 


T THE END OF ESPN’S TELECAST OF THE GAME IN NEW 

York’s Shea Stadium commemorating the 50th an- 

niversary of Jackie Robinson’s major league debut, 

former Mets third baseman Ed Charles read a poem 
he had written upon Robinson ’s death in 1972. The final stan- 
za went: “So go now, and rest for a while/ For again you shall 
come, a spirit aflame/ In the form of another black child/ That 
God and destiny shall name.” 

At that, millions of minds must have leaped 1,000 miles 
south and two days backward, to where and when Tiger Woods 
strode up the 18th fairway at Augusta National. It would have 
been thrilling enough that a 21-year-old had won the Masters 
or that any golfer had outstripped his competition by 12 strokes, 
the largest margin of victory in a major 
tournament in this century. Neither real- 
ity seemed as significant, though, as the 
color of his skin, because almost 50 years 
to the day that Robinson integrated base- 
ball, Woods became the first nonwhite 
victor of what was once the whitest of all 
golf tournaments. 

The serendipity of the two celebra- 
tions seemed almost too good to be true. 
It was as if they were both orchestrated by 
a higher power, namely Nike. Indeed, the 
two most compelling commercials on 
that ESPN telecast were Nike productions 
that ended with its trademark swoosh: 
“Thank you, Jackie Robinson,” in which African-American 
ballplayers expressed their gratitude to Robinson, and “I am 
Tiger Woods,” in which children of all races say that mantra be- 
fore heading out to the golf course. 

It would be too much to expect Tiger Woods, or anyone 
else, to say “I am Jackie Robinson.” What Jack Roosevelt 
Robinson accomplished is chilling even to this day. This son of 
a Georgia sharecropper endured unspeakable indignities and 
taunts to become baseball's first black player. (Just last week of- 
ficials in the small Florida town of Sanford issued an apology 
for their predecessors who forced Robinson off the field during 
a minor league game in 1946.) He won over hostile teammates, 
opponents and newsmen with his ferocity on the field and 
grace off it. In his 10 short years in the majors, he revolution- 
ized base running and carved out a Hall of Fame career. And 
he never stopped taking a lead. In his last public appearance, 
during the 1972 World Series, he chided major league baseball 
for not having a black manager. 

What would Robinson say now if he had a microphone? He 
would probably wonder why the Dodgers have only one African- 
American player in 1997. He would call on the 30 major league 








teams to hire more black managers than four, more black gen- 
eral managers than one. He would look at the faces in the stands 
and ask what, if anything, baseball is doing to attract minority 
fans. He would say retiring his No. 42 is an empty gesture so long 
as baseball’s executive washroom remains WHITES ONLY. 

The vogue among sportswriters is to criticize current ma- 
jor leaguers for not appreciating what Robinson did, but the 
vast majority do. “Jackie Robinson stands for bravery, dignity, 
intelligence, intensity,” Willie McGee of the St. Louis Cardinals 
said this spring. “He changed baseball and America. I wish he 
was still here to change them some more. As far as I'm con- 
cerned, he is the man of the century.” 

The man of the moment, Tiger Woods, would benefit from 
the counsel of Jackie’s widow Rachel 
Robinson, who stood as tall at Shea the 
other night as she did 50 years ago, when 
she rose from her seat to shield her hus- 
band from the racial invectives being 
hurled at him. During the ceremony hon- 
oring Jackie, Rachel called on America to 
“reawaken the feelings of unity and use 
them as a driving force.” 

Woods will need all the help he can 
' get, now that an awesome responsibility 
is being thrust upon him. He isn’t going 
to bridge the racial divide of golf, much 
less America, all by himself. We are not 
suddenly one nation indivisible just be- 
cause the kid can turn Augusta into a pitch and putt. 

But his Masters victory and the honoring of Robinson are 
reminders that sports can be a common ground, be it stadium, 
arena, course, court, ring or ball park. The V.P. can talk to the 
UPS guy about the De La Hoya-Whitaker fight. The cabbie and 
the fare can share their amazement over Tiger's victory. The 
vendor and the suit can smile at each other as they wipe away 
tears brought forth by Jackie’s image. 

Television is another common ground, and inside some 
cable boxes can be found the Classic Sports Network. Recent- 
ly, the network has been airing a 1956 edition of Happy Felton’s 
Knothole Gang. This was a pregame show shot at Ebbets Field, 
in which three Little Leaguers played catch with one of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, and in this particular show, Vinnie, Richie 
and Louie from St. Bernadette’s got to work out for Robinson. 
The kids enjoy an easy rapport with Robinson as they toss him 
questions and he tosses them grounders. There is no racial 
subtext. There isn’t even a gap between fan and star—they are 
just ballplayers of different sizes. As Jackie gently admonishes 
the kids, “Stay on it, stay right on it now,” you realize that we 
didn’t listen to Jackie. We didn’t stay on it. © 
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On Expedia? you'll get a taste of the local flavor before you even get there. You can 
find low fares, book a flight, make hotel reservations and rent a car. Get tips from travelers 
on local hotels and restaurants so you can discover that corner bistro on the street 


nd the museum. Happily, you can do all this right now at one place on the Web. Bon Voyage! 
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WHY CHOOSE VANILLA 
WHEN YOU CAN HAVE ROCKY ROAD? 


Why drive the beaten path when you can indulge yourself with the Toyota Tacoma 4x4. It has 
the highest standard ground clearance in its class. And with its available 190-hp V6 you simply 
can’t buy a more powerful compact truck. All of this and it was ranked the best compact pickup in 
Initial Quality: Just what you'd expect from a Toyota Truck. So when you're hungry to devour some 


rocky roads, the Tacoma 4x4 is always ready to eat ‘em up. Toyota Trucks. Always come through. 


> TOYOTA TACOMA 


I love what you do for me 





